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Introduction 


A renewed  church  union  scene 

This  edition  of  the  church  union  survey1  appears  at  a time  of  renewed  vigour  and 
imagination  within  the  family  of  united  and  uniting  churches.  This  was  evident  in  the 
two  Padare  presentations  held  on  the  united  and  uniting  churches  at  the  WCC’s  eighth 
assembly  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  in  December  1998.  Panels  and  the  discussion 
reviewed  union  activities  around  the  world,  bringing  evidence  of  fresh  activity  - and 
some  surprises.  The  determination  of  the  churches  present  to  manifest  their  unity  more 
fully,  in  the  traditional  form  of  structural  integration  of  existing  church  bodies  or  in 
other  ways,  was  evident  and  ardent,  as  a series  of  developments  particularly  in  1999 
reveals. 

From  the  Philippines  comes  news  of  links  forged  on  28  November  1999  between 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente  - 
churches  of  greatly  diverse  origins  and  polities,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
common  “space”  of  witness  and  reflection  within  which  to  work  on  the  matters  which 
still  divide  them. 

From  India  come  significant  and  dramatic  developments  among  the  three 
churches  represented  in  the  Joint  Council,  a long-standing  union  process  among  the 
Churches  of  North  and  South  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church.  For  those  with  ears  to 
hear  this  had  been  prophesied  at  the  Padare  sessions  in  Harare,  where  representatives 
of  the  three  churches  stated  publicly:  we  reflect  a new  generation  in  our  churches  and 
their  leadership,  and  bring  with  us  a new  determination  to  take  action  in  our  search  for 
unity.  Then  in  July  1999  the  Joint  Council  called  on  its  member  churches  to  take  the 
unprecedented  step  of  bringing  their  highest  executive  bodies  together  in  order,  if  the 
vision  and  will  were  there,  to  identify  decisive,  visible  steps  forward  in  common  wor- 
ship, witness  and  mission. 


• Thomas  F.  Best  is  an  executive  secretary  in  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  secretariat.  The  various  union  cor- 
respondents are  identified  at  the  point  of  their  respective  contributions. 
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After  years  of  part-time  and  volunteer  staff  serving  the  union  process,  the  three 
churches  have  full-time  staff  to  direct  and  organize  their  union  activities.  These  are  not 
aimed  at  structural  integration  of  the  three  churches  but  at  creating  a far  more  active, 
and  visible,  expression  of  the  full  communion  which  already  exists  among  them.  The 
message  and  resolutions  from  the  combined  meeting  of  the  churches’  executive  com- 
mittees, which  took  place  at  Charal  Mount  in  Kerala,  11-13  November  1999,  are 
printed  in  full  in  this  survey.2 

The  meeting  had  combined  worship,  Bible  study  and  theological  reflection  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  churches’  witness  in  the  world,  and  these  themes  are  reflected  in 
the  resolutions  issued  at  Charal  Mount.  These  suggest  concrete  actions  of  common  wor- 
ship and  shared  congregational  life,  common  witness,  and  work  for  justice  for  Dalits 
and  other  oppressed  groups.  The  churches  commit  themselves  to  redevelopment  work 
on  behalf  of  those  devastated  by  the  recent  cyclone  in  the  state  of  Orissa.  And  they 
address  the  current  national  situation  in  India,  balancing  a vigorous  defence  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  the  right  “to  profess,  practise  and  propagate  the  religion  of  one’s 
choice”  with  a firm  rejection  of  proselytism,  and  a warning  against  the  danger  of  the 
growing  communalism  which  threatens  to  fragment  the  nation  into  hostile  ethnic,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  religious  groups.  There  are  global  implications  as  well;  each  of  the 
churches  has  extensive  ecumenical  links  abroad,  and  the  WCC  and  the  family  of  united 
and  uniting  churches  were  represented  by  Faith  and  Order  staff  at  Charal  Mount. 

Once  the  decisions  made  at  Charal  Mount  have  been  “received”  and  affirmed  by 
the  churches,  the  union  process  in  India  should  enter  a new  phase.  Other  churches,  in 
particular  the  Methodist  Church  in  India  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
India,  are  possible  further  partners  in  the  process. 

From  South  Africa  comes  news  of  the  structural  union,  celebrated  in  Port  Eliza- 
beth on  26  September  1999,  of  two  Presbyterian  churches  to  form  the  Uniting  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Southern  Africa.  Following  two  days  in  their  respective  final  general 
assemblies  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  the  churches  united  in  a festive  eucharistic 
liturgy.  In  a brilliant  sermon  Russel  Botman  noted  that  the  uniting  event  did  not  mean 
that  the  churches  were  suddenly,  automatically  one  - that  work,  at  times  hard  work, 
remains  ahead  as  the  congregations,  pastors  and  church  administrations  from  these  dis- 
tinct traditions  and  cultures  learn  what  unity  means  in  practice.3 

There  were  no  substantial  theological  and  doctrinal  differences  between  the  two 
uniting  churches.  But  union  is  about  far  more  than  those  things,  as  important  as  they 
are;  it  has  also  to  do  with  common  life,  with  fellowship  and  right  relations.  Unity  does 
not  mean  that  justice  and  reconciliation  are  already  achieved;  unity  establishes  the 
space  within  which  the  formerly-divided  churches  can  - no,  must,  for  they  are  now 
members  of  one  ecclesial  body  and  fully  members  one  of  another  - work  towards  jus- 
tice and  reconciliation. 

Following  the  union  ceremonies  the  new  church  met  for  two  days  in  its  first  gen- 
eral assembly  and  immediately  began  wrestling  with  the  practical  consequences  of 
union  - with  provisions  for  ministerial  training,  the  disposition  of  church  properties, 
the  bringing  together  of  parallel  organizations  and  administrative  functions.  Such  mat- 
ters are  neither  trivial  nor  peripheral  to  union,  as  is  sometimes  said;  they  are  often  the 
bearers  of  cherished  memories,  values,  traditions  and  identities,  so  that  the  struggle  to 
deal  fairly  with  these  “material”  things  mirrors  an  interior,  spiritual  struggle  within  the 
soul  of  the  new  church. 
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The  event  brought  global  attention:  visitors  came  bringing  greetings  from  united 
and  uniting  churches  in  Africa,  Asia,  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  as  well  as  North 
America;  greetings  were  received  from  churches  not  personally  represented,  the  WCC 
was  strongly  present,  including  the  moderator  and  a staff  member  from  its  Faith  and 
Order  commission,  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Council  for 
World  Mission  were  there  in  force. 

From  the  United  States  come  important  developments  within  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  (COCU).  When  the  nine  COCU  churches  met  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  in  plenary  in  St  Louis  in  January  1999, 4 eight  of  them  had  formally  approved 
(though  with  later  reservations  in  one  case)  the  1988  text  “Churches  in  Covenant 
Communion”  as  a basis  for  a future  covenantal  relationship.  In  St  Louis  delegates  met 
often  in  groups  of  ten,  one  from  each  of  the  COCU  member  churches  plus  an  ecu- 
menical participant-observer.  The  fellowship  discovered  and  nurtured  within  these 
groups  was  a foretaste  of  the  promised  covenant  communion  among  the  churches;  this 
experience  was  brought  into  the  plenary  sessions,  where  it  translated  into  a resolute 
determination  to  move  forward  with  the  union  process. 

And  determination  was  needed:  it  became  apparent  that  substantial  differences 
still  remain  among  some  of  the  churches  on  issues  of  oversight  (episcope).  Further- 
more, the  churches  - not  accepting  the  earlier  proposal  for  “covenanting  councils”  to 
make  unity  visible  at  local,  regional  and  national  levels  - brought  no  concrete  propos- 
als for  what  might  replace  them.  Finally,  issues  of  racism  have  become  not  less,  but 
even  more  serious  in  the  time  since  the  last  plenary.  Substantial  decisions  were  taken 
in  all  these  areas,  with  the  leaders  of  the  COCU  churches  committing  themselves  pub- 
licly to  clarify  the  ecclesiological  issues  at  stake  in  the  debate  about  bishops  (and  the 
office  of  the  elder),  to  seek  alternate  forms  to  make  the  unity  of  the  churches  plainly 
visible,  and  to  establish  a programme  of  study  and  action  about  the  racism  which 
marks  the  life  of  many  churches  today.  Meetings  of  the  COCU  executive  throughout 
1999  have  made  substantial  progress  in  these  areas. 

These  examples  - taken  from  1999  alone  - reveal  a new  global  church  union 
scene.  Structural  integration  of  church  bodies  is  still  the  response  necessary  in  many 
church  and  social  situations;  elsewhere  other  forms  of  making  unity  visible  are 
deemed,  at  least  at  present,  more  appropriate.  Whatever  form  of  work  towards  unity  is 
pursued,  there  is  a renewed  and  strong  emphasis  on  making  unity  visible  and  effective. 
In  India  the  churches  were  already  in  a state  of  “full  communion”  but  felt,  strikingly, 
that  more  was  needed : their  “unity”  must  be  made  more  evident  in  their  own  lives, 
more  visible  to  the  world,  and  more  relevant  to  the  world’s  need  for  “abundant  life”. 
Taken  together  these  examples  show  how  little  today’s  church  unions  are  merely  mat- 
ters of  “ecclesial  carpentry”,  or  mainly  concerned  with  the  bureaucratic  details  of  insti- 
tutional life.  In  fact  the  unions  are  mainly  about  the  renewed  life  of  the  church  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  and  of  the  world.  They  are  about  making  the  unity  given  by  Christ  actu- 
ally “work”  across  the  divisions  imposed  by  history,  ethnic  identity  and  culture. 

Conclusion 

The  above  developments,  along  with  many  others  of  significance  around  the 
world,  are  treated  in  detail  in  the  correspondents’  reports  which  follow.  The  corre- 
spondents have  made  this  survey  possible;  we  extend  to  each  one  sincere  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  family  of  united  and  uniting  churches  around  the  world.  And  we  record 
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here  the  churches’  thanks  to  Rev.  Martin  Cressey  who,  as  convenor  of  Faith  and 
Order’s  work  with  united  and  uniting  churches  through  1998,  kept  their  calling  before 
them,  and  kept  them  before  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole. 

For  various  reasons  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  provide  accounts  from  every 
church  union  process,  for  example  that  in  Wales  (with  its  important  discussion  towards 
an  office  of  “ecumenical  bishop”),  and  that  among  historic  black  churches  of  the  Wes- 
leyan tradition  in  the  United  States.  We  have  given  only  a capsule  summary  of  the 
challenging  situation  within  the  Dutch  Reformed  family  of  churches  in  Southern 
Africa;  we  are  grateful  to  those  ready  to  supply  information  and  regret  that  it  has  not 
proved  feasible  to  offer  a more  detailed  account.  On  these  and  other  fronts  we  hope  to 
bring  full  reports  in  the  next  edition  of  the  survey. 

Let  us  close  with  the  words  with  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa  ended  its  existence  and  moved  forward  to  its  new  life  in  a united  church: 

...We  now  respond  to  God’s  unchanging  call  to  his  people...  We  prepare  ourselves  afresh  to 
declare  the  wonderful  deeds  of  him  who  has  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light. 

This  church  therefore  surrenders  itself  to  him,  identifies  itself  with  him  in  his  death, 
that  it  may  be  raised  to  walk  henceforth  with  him  in  the  newness  of  life  he  offers.  We  have 
yet  to  make  this  fully  our  own. 

Yes.  But  we  are  underway. 

NOTES 

1 The  survey  of  church  union  activities,  presented  in  this  form  since  the  mid-1960s  and  pursued  in  other  for- 
mats for  several  years  before  that,  is  one  of  Faith  and  Order’s  most  enduring  projects.  The  most  recent  sur- 
veys have  been  those  of  1981-83  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  122,  reprinted  from  The  Ecumenical  Review, 
Oct.  1984),  1983-85/86  (no.  133,  ER,  Oct.  1986),  1986-88  (no.  146,  ER,  April  1989),  1988-91  (no.  154, 
ER,  Jan.  1992),  1992-94  (no.  169,  ER,  Jan.  1995),  1994-96  (no.  176,  ER,  April  1997). 

2 The  plenary  presentations,  Bible  studies  and  other  materials  from  the  consultation  will  be  published  by  the 
Joint  Council/Communion  of  Churches  in  India  in  due  course. 

3 This  sermon  and  other  materials  from  the  union  event  will  be  published  in  due  course  in  the  magazine  of 
the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa. 

4 For  background  to  the  COCU  Plenary  see  the  special  issue  of  Mid-Stream,  vol.  37,  nos  3-4,  July-Oct. 
1998;  the  report  and  text  on  racism  from  the  plenary  have  been  published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  vol. 
51,  no.  1,  Jan.  1999,  pp.  114-23. 


* * * 


AOTEAROA-NEW  ZEALAND 

FORUM  OF  COOPERATIVE  VENTURES  in  partnership  with  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand,  the  Methodist  Church  of  New 
Zealand/Te  Hahi  Weteriana  O Aotearoa  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New 
Zealand 

GLEN  ROBERTSON  and  DAVID  ROSS 

“Together  We  Can”,  the  third  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ven- 
tures in  July  1999,  emphasized  ministry  and  mission  in  the  local  community.  Keynote 
talks,  panel  and  regional  group  discussions  looked  at  how  cooperative  ventures  can 
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best  achieve  their  mission  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  considered  the  place  of  youth 
in  our  community  mission.  A strong  message  that  cooperative  ventures  must  be  pro- 
active and  take  a leadership  role  in  the  continuing  journey  towards  unity  amongst  the 
partner  churches  was  endorsed  by  the  membership.  The  overall  feeling  was  one  of  cel- 
ebration of  the  diversity  that  comes  from  being  in  a cooperative  venture,  and  stories 
were  shared  of  how  the  partnership  in  ministry  allowed  cooperative  ventures  to  take 
positions  not  always  available  to  the  denominational  churches. 

There  was  a consensus  that  the  cooperative  venture  movement  was  no  longer  the 
“child”  of  the  denominational  churches,  but  could  now  take  its  place  as  a full  adult 
partner  providing  leadership  in  the  ecumenical  journey  of  the  churches. 

The  new  standing  committee  elected  at  the  meeting  established  two  important 
work  groups. 

The  first  is  to  explore  further  the  existing  opportunities  to  unite  even  more  fully  in 
the  things  we  can  do  together,  given  the  new  insights  we  are  now  receiving  and  the 
challenges  cooperative  ventures  are  currently  faced  with.  This  work  group  is  commit- 
ted to  reporting  back  to  the  membership  in  six  months. 

The  second  is  to  develop  appropriate  guidelines,  acceptable  to  all  partner 
churches,  to  enable  cooperative  ventures  to  enter  into  “local  ministry”  as  a ministry 
model  which  better  meets  the  needs  of  both  urban  and  rural  parishes. 

The  reflections  and  learnings  of  these  two  work  groups  will  have  a significant 
impact  on  the  direction  of  the  Forum  and  of  cooperative  ventures  over  the  next  few 
years. 

The  theme  “Together  We  Can”  grew  out  of  our  desire  to  continue  doing  together  those 
things  we  need  not  do  apart.  This  ideal  has  guided  our  thinking  for  a number  of  years,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  last  six  years  of  our  ecumenical  life  in  New  Zealand.  We  are  see- 
ing an  awakening  realization  that  the  statement  of  the  Lund  Principle  put  together  at  a 
Faith  and  Order  world  conference  many  years  ago  is  the  very  heart  of  our  being. 

We  cannot  say  that  progress  has  been  spectacular  but  we  are  now  experiencing  a 
greater  awareness  that  our  five  negotiating  partners  are  ready  and  willing  to  join  in 
with  us  in  better  ways  of  working  together.  However,  what  is  more  heartening  is  that 
our  negotiating  partners  are  more  actively  seeking  ohr  assistance  in  promoting  togeth- 
erness rather  than  each  going  separate  ways. 

There  always  has  been  a fear  that  the  cooperative  venture  journey  could  promote 
another  denomination  and  this  fear  has  placed  restraints  on  full  participation  in  our 
partnership  for  some  time.  There  are  signs  that  these  restraints  are  being  eased  and  we 
step  forward  more  confidently  with  each  biennial  forum  (1999  will  see  the  third  such 
gathering  after  the  formation  of  the  Forum  in  1995).  Representatives  attending  our 
Forum  meetings  now  recognize  that  we  are  truly  partners  and  no  longer  “children”  of 
our  denominational  parents. 

We  are  maintaining  growth  with  the  formation  of  new  ventures  remaining  greater 
than  the  dissolution  of  existing  cooperative  venture  agreements.  Currently  162  coop- 
erative venture  agreements  exist  within  New  Zealand.  We  celebrated  with  the  Hutt 
City  uniting  congregations  two  years  ago  when  eleven  existing  congregations  merged 
into  one  cooperative  venture.  This  is  the  largest  group  within  our  Forum  and  the  for- 
mation posed  some  interesting  questions  which  we  are  still  resolving. 

We  have  a manual  for  use  within  cooperative  ventures  - our  Guide  to  Procedures 
- and  we  are  constantly  revising  this  guide  to  reflect  the  reality  of  our  current  situation, 
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with  updates  being  regularly  produced.  We  have  a number  of  rewording  projects 
underway  and  new  sections  of  the  guide  are  also  being  produced.  Currently  we  are 
looking  at  the  issue  of  lay  leadership  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  holy  com- 
munion, ministry  appointment  and  accountability  issues  (particularly  related  to  ques- 
tions of  ethics  and  sexual  harassment),  and  a revision  of  our  regional  structures  where 
accountability  and  authority  is  being  discussed. 

We  have  revised  the  way  in  which  we  handle  contributions  from  cooperative  ven- 
ture parishes  to  the  wider  work  of  the  church.  The  new  cooperative  ventures  joint  mis- 
sionary fund  administered  within  the  Forum  structure  provides  a central  collection 
facility  to  manage  contributions  from  parishes  and  channel  monies  received  from  our 
congregations  for  distribution  both  to  the  Forum  and  to  the  negotiating  partners  for  the 
wider  work  of  the  church  nationally  and  overseas.  Some  “teething  troubles”  are  being 
worked  through  but  we  will  have  these  finalized  very  soon. 

A combined  approach  is  being  undertaken  by  the  five  negotiating  partners  and  the 
Forum  on  production  of  a risk  management  manual  for  cooperative  ventures  in  con- 
junction with  our  insurance  brokers.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  work  will  be  shared 
among  our  partners  as  they  too  look  at  this  complex  subject. 

At  the  end  of  1998  Kathryn  McKenzie,  our  executive  officer,  stepped  down  after 
serving  five  years  in  that  role  and  it  was  with  considerable  regret  that  we  said  farewell 
to  her.  Kathryn  had  guided  the  Forum  from  its  formation  and  had  always  been  a source 
of  inspiration  and  strength.  She  filled  her  role  not  only  in  administration  but  also  as  a 
teacher  and  we  all  learned  much  from  her.  Dr  David  Ross  was  appointed  to  take 
Kathryn’s  place  as  executive  officer  and  was  formally  commissioned  in  February  of 
this  year.  David,  with  a strong  church  background  as  well  as  administration  in  secular 
life,  brings  new  vision  to  the  job  and  he  is  already  making  his  distinctive  mark  on  our 
ecumenical  journey. 

We  still  see  our  role  as  the  “cutting  edge”  of  union  within  the  negotiating 
churches’  structures.  Two  of  these  partners  are  internally  experiencing  faith  crises 
related  to  conservative  versus  liberal  ideologies,  which  has  had  some  effect  on  the 
amount  of  energy  available  for  union  discussion.  One  other  partner  is  questioning  its 
involvement  in  the  unity  journey  as  set  out  in  our  act  of  commitment,  originally  signed 
in  1967,  as  their  revised  internal  structure  of  three  partnerships  has  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  this  issue.  This  lack  of  forward  thrust  from  our  total  partnership  is  raising 
questions  within  our  own  constituency  about  organic  union.  We  are  being  asked 
whether  we  should  consider  more  positive  planning  for  union  - or  even  whether  we 
should  take  the  initiative  to  go  it  alone,  inviting  our  partners  to  join  with  us  if  they  so 
desire.  The  discussions  in  July  1999,  as  reported  above,  and  others,  are  helping  as  we 
move  forward  into  the  future.  We  are  confident  that  our  journey  will  continue  with  per- 
haps a stronger  focus  on  effective  mission  and  ministry  as  we  incorporate  new  think- 
ing into  our  strategic  planning  and  strengthen  the  accountability  with  our  membership 
and  the  partner  churches. 


Correspondent:  Dr  David  Ross,  Executive  Officer,  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures,  75 
Taranaki  Street,  Wellington  / RO.  Box  9049,  Wellington,  Aotearoa  New  Zealand, 
tel./fax  +64.4  384.3587  (co-author  Glen  Robertson  is  a member  of  the  Forum  standing 
committee) 
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THE  NEGOTIATING  PARTNERS:  Associated  Churches  of  Christ;  Congregational 
Union  of  New  Zealand;  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand  (Anglican);  Methodist 
Church  of  New  Zealand;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 

ALISTAIR  McBRIDE 

At  present  there  is  no  activity  within  the  negotiating  partners  in  New  Zealand  that 
would  lead  to  any  form  of  organic  union.  Following  the  failure  of  the  voting  in  1977  to 
bring  the  five  partners  together  in  one  church  there  were  ongoing  discussions  at  vari- 
ous levels  in  an  effort  to  find  a new  way  forward.  All  the  negotiating  partners  subse- 
quently reaffirmed  the  act  of  commitment  1967  which  drew  them  together  to  work  on 
the  plan  for  union  1971,  and  all  reached  a common  statement  of  accord  in  1984. 

At  that  time  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  entered  into  dialogue  to  see 
whether  a new  model  could  be  developed.  This  resulted  first  in  a document  entitled 
“Growing  into  Union”  produced  in  mid- 1985,  which  outlined  a way  of  enabling  the 
two  churches  to  grow  together  within  a new  Uniting  Church  of  New  Zealand,  and  fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  this  proposal,  a fresh  approach  was  looked  for.  One  aspect  of  that 
was  that  in  1990  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  agreed  on  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  those  ordained  to  word  and  sacrament,  and  this  was  extended  to  include  the 
Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  1995.  This  had  long  been  observed  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Congregational  Union.  The  Anglican  Church  has  subse- 
quently agreed  to  accept  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  by  ministers  of  the  partner 
churches  serving  in  cooperative  ventures  with  an  Anglican  component  where  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  gives  approval. 

In  1993  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
negotiating  partners  to  conversations  which  would  lead  to  organic  union  of  some  form 
with  a view  to  having  a proposal  ready  for  1998,  the  centenary  of  the  first  discussions 
between  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  in  New  Zealand.  Only  the  Methodist  Church 
entered  the  discussions  and  a federal  model  was  presented  to  both  churches  for  con- 
sideration in  1996.  However,  the  impetus  had  been  lost  and  by  1997  it  was  obvious  that 
energy  for  organic  union  was  no  longer  present  in  any  of  the  negotiating  partners,  due 
in  part  to  internal  or  consuming  issues  in  both  churches.  Organic  union  now  seems 
unattainable,  at  least  through  the  formal  processes  that  have  been  tried  over  the  last 
thirty  years. 

There  has  been  a growing  awareness  and  appreciation  of  how  the  various  churches 
function  organizationally,  and  what  are  their  corresponding  structures.  As  each  denom- 
ination “rubs  up  against”  the  others,  particularly  in  oversight  of  the  cooperative  ven- 
tures, they  are  learning  to  appreciate  that  they  do  not  exercise  power  and  oversight  in 
the  same  ways.  They  need  to  find  out  which  structures  in  the  various  partners  deal  with 
corresponding  issues,  and  how  they  do  so.  This  process  brings  a growing  appreciation 
of  the  differences,  as  well  as  the  similarities,  which  are  being  revealed. 

However,  there  is  at  present  no  forum  where  all  the  negotiating  partners  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  to  converse  on  issues  relating  to  ministry,  doctrine,  mission  or  structures. 
There  has  been  between  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  an  increase  in  coor- 
dination of,  and  cooperation  in,  everyday  issues  such  as  the  joint  newspaper,  Crosslink , 
public  issues,  overseas  mission,  ethical  standards,  sexual  harassment  procedures, 
insurance  and  other  matters. 
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Alongside  this  there  has  been  the  development  of  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ven- 
tures, which  now  has  the  role  of  oversight  of  the  cooperative  ventures  throughout  New 
Zealand.  There  is  a vitality  here  which  has  grown  out  of  grassroots  participation  in  an 
organization  that  has  as  its  focus  unity  in  the  local  area,  expressed  best  by  joint 
regional  committees,  where  representatives  of  the  regional  courts  of  the  negotiating 
partners  meet  along  with  representatives  of  the  local  cooperative  ventures.  The  oldest 
parish  of  this  kind  is  Raglan  Union  Parish,  formed  in  1943  by  the  Congregational 
Union,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  parishes,  and  even  today  there  are  a number  in  for- 
mation. One-third  of  Presbyterian  congregations  are  now  in  some  form  of  cooperative 
venture.  The  reasons  for  such  formation  are  varied,  but  in  all  cases  there  is  a will  at  the 
local  level  to  do  what  the  churches  nationally  seem  unable  to  do,  that  is,  to  present  the 
gospel  of  Christ  as  a united  witness  to  the  wider  community.  This  year,  a fresh  chal- 
lenge has  come  from  this  movement  to  the  negotiating  partners  to  reconsider  their 
present  stance,  and  to  work  once  again  to  make  the  act  of  commitment  a reality  in  the 
life  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Alistair  McBride,  Co-Convenor,  Church  Union  Committee,  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  43  Vardon  Road,  Hamilton,  Aotearoa  New 
Zealand,  tel.  +64.7  849.3665,  fax  +64.7  849.2685,  e-mail  almac@wave.co.nz. 


AUSTRALIA 

Uniting  Church  in  Australia  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Australia;  Uniting  Church  in 
Australia  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia;  as  well  as  dialogue  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Australia 

JAMES  HAIRE 

The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Australia  began  a 
very  significant  new  stage  of  dialogue  in  early  1999.  Although  there  has  been  dialogue 
between  these  two  churches  for  many  years,  this  new  stage  of  the  discussions  is 
moving  forward  in  the  quest  for  unity  by  focusing  on  the  recognition  of  each  other’s 
ministries. 

We  are  beginning  by  dealing  with  the  issue  of  oversight  (episcope).  This  corre- 
sponds to  our  approach  in  recent  dialogue  processes,  where  the  Uniting  Church  in  Aus- 
tralia has  taken  the  view  that  it  is  often  appropriate  to  begin  with  the  most  difficult  and 
contentious  issues  rather  than  to  end  the  dialogues  with  them.  This  is  particularly  so 
when  both  churches  are  long-term  members  of  the  WCC,  and  even  more  so  of  Faith 
and  Order,  as  in  this  case  both  churches  own  the  ecumenical  movement  as  theirs  and 
accept  much  of  Faith  and  Order’s  general  interconfessional  work.  Thus  we  can  build 
on  the  work  already  done  in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement,  rather  than  “starting 
over  again”  locally. 

The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia  are  also 
in  dialogue.  Here  too  we  are  drawing  on  the  wider  ecumenical  scene  by  looking 
closely  at  the  experience  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(URC),  particularly  in  relation  to  the  URC’s  most  recent  union  in  1981  which  brought 
most  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  URC. 
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Other  discussions  have  produced  important  results.  The  Uniting  Church  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Australia  produced  in  1999  the  text  Inter- 
Church  Marriages:  Their  Ecumenical  Challenge  and  Significance  for  Our  Churches. 
This  document,  the  fruit  of  a dialogue  held  between  1993  and  1999  and  chaired  jointly 
by  Archbishop  John  Bathersby  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Rev.  Prof. 
James  Haire  of  the  Uniting  Church,  has  been  endorsed  in  its  totality  by  the  Australian 
Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  and  the  national  assembly  standing  committee  of  the 
Uniting  Church  in  Australia.  It  starts  from  the  perspective  of  interchurch  marriage  and 
interchurch  families  primarily  as  gifts  from  God  in  the  quest  for  unity.  On  this  basis  it 
takes  a fresh  look  at  the  practicalities  involved,  suggesting  that  in  the  case  of  inter- 
church marriages  the  fullest  possible  use  should  be  made  of  the  existing  directories  and 
rules  of  the  churches  to  facilitate  eucharistic  hospitality.  Interestingly  these  develop- 
ments have  received  considerable  attention  also  in  the  “secular”  press. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Prof.  James  Haire,  National  President-elect  of  the  Uniting 
Church  in  Australia,  Trinity  Theological  College,  47  Cadell  Street  Auchenflower, 
Brisbane,  Queensland  4066  Australia  / GPO  Box  674,  Brisbane  4001,  Australia,  tel. 
+61.7  33.77.99.50,  fax:  +61.7  33.77.98.24,  e-mailj.haire@mailbox.gu.edu.au. 


INDIA 

THE  JOINT  COUNCIL  of  the  Church  of  North  India  (CNI),  Church  of  South  India 
(CSI),  and  the  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  (MTC) 

[After  21  years,  including  a recent  period  of  little  activity,  the  Joint  Council 
CNI/CSI/MTC  called  for  a combined  meeting  of  the  executive  bodies  of  the  three 
churches  in  November  1999.  Here  the  supreme  decision-making  bodies  of  the  three 
churches  agreed  to  the  “ Message  ” and  “ Resolutions  ” printed  below.  After  discussion 
and  affirmation  by  the  churches,  these  will  inaugurate  a dramatically  new  phase  of  the 
search  for  visible  unity  among  the  churches  in  India.  For  further  comment  see  the 
introduction  to  this  church  union  survey.  The  texts  are  introduced  by  Rt  Rev.  A.  George 
Ninan,  newly-appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Joint  Council/Communion  of 
Churches  in  India.  Thomas  F.  BestJ 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Three  Churches 
Charal  Mount,  Kerala,  India,  11-13  November  1999 

I.  Introduction 

Around  107  members  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  Church  of  North  India 
(CNI),  the  Church  of  South  India  (CSI),  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  (MTC)  gathered 
together  at  Charal  Mount  for  a three-day  consultation  hosted  by  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church,  to  look  at  the  future  functioning  of  the  Joint  Council.  The  participants 
included  29  bishops,  2 women  presbyters  and  5 guests  including  Dr  Thomas  Best, 
executive  secretary,  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches;  Dr  J.A.  Oliver,  vice 
president,  National  Council  of  Churches  in  India  (NCCI);  Rev.  Dr  Ipe  Joseph,  general 
secretary,  National  Council  of  Churches  in  India;  Rt  Rev.  John  Franklin,  United  Evan- 
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gelical  Lutheran  Church  in  India;  and  Rt  Rev.  Sampath  Kumar,  Methodist  Church  in 
India.  Metropolitan  Philipose  Mar  Chrysostom  of  the  MTC,  the  Most  Rev.  William 
Moses,  moderator  of  the  CSI  and  the  Most  Rev.  Vinod  A.R.  Peter  of  the  CNI,  who  form 
the  presidium  of  the  Joint  Council,  gave  leadership  and  presided  over  the  consultation. 
The  Rev.  G.  Dyvasirvadam,  general  secretary,  CSI,  Dr  V.S.  Lall,  general  secretary, 
CNI,  and  Rev.  Dr  P.J.  Philip,  secretary,  MTC,  were  also  present  along  with  other  offi- 
cers of  the  member  churches.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Joint  Council 
and  in  the  history  of  the  three  churches  that  the  top  decision-making  bodies  of  the 
churches  met  together  for  serious  consideration  of  moving  ahead  in  unity  for  mission. 
The  meeting  suggested  that  the  name  “Joint  Council”,  given  in  1978  when  it  was 
formed,  should  be  changed  to  the  “Communion  of  Churches  in  India”,  a great  leap  for- 
ward in  unity  and  mission. 

The  programme  included  Bible  studies  by  Dr  Thomas  Best  on  “The  Will  of  God” 
and  “Unity  and  Diversity”;  a presentation  on  “Challenges  and  Issues  Faced  by  the 
Indian  Church”  by  Prof.  Ninan  Koshy;  a working  paper  to  generate  discussion  touch- 
ing on  the  past  history  and  pointing  to  the  future,  presented  by  Rt  Rev.  Dr  A.  George 
Ninan,  secretary,  Joint  Council;  group  discussions  and  celebration  of  holy  communion 
every  day  according  to  the  different  churches’  orders. 

We  are  giving  below  the  message  from  this  unique  consultation  to  the  churches 
and  the  ten  resolutions  passed  by  the  consultation.  All  are  requested  to  give  this  wide 
publicity  and  help  the  movement  to  become  more  visible  and  real  in  the  life  of  the 
church  and  society  in  India. 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  A.  George  Ninan 
Secretary,  Joint  Council 


II.  Message  to  the  churches 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  CNI,  CSI  and  MTC  held  at 
Charal  Mount,  Kuriannoor,  Kerala,  11-13  November  1999,  gives  thanks  to  the  Triune 
God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  for  the  gift  of  unity  already  existing  between  these 
churches  and  for  his  unceasing  prompting  to  march  forward  to  deeper  experiences  and 
expressions  of  unity.  We  look  back  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  at  the  road  already  trav- 
elled. We  rejoice  that  we  share  one  faith,  one  baptism  and  one  eucharist  and  have  been 
able  to  live  out  this  unity  in  the  Joint  Council  through  the  many  joint  meetings  for 
bishops,  clergy  and  laity.  We  also  rejoice  that  we  have  had  the  joy  of  sharing  in  the  one 
mission  of  God  in  this  great  land,  India.  We  also  acknowledge  the  amazing  grace  of 
God  that  sustained  the  unity  within  the  Joint  Council  in  spite  of  several  moments  of  the 
tension  and  conflict.  Meeting  almost  at  the  dawn  of  a new  millennium,  we  declare  and 
reaffirm  that  we  belong  to  the  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  India  and  commit  our- 
selves to  continue  to  struggle  for  full  realization  of  the  same  in  all  areas  of  our  life  and 
mission.  Towards  this  end  we  dedicate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord  and  resolve  to 
work  towards  new  programmes  and  structures  that  would  deepen  the  unity  within  the 
Joint  Council.  We  also  commit  ourselves  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  other  sister 
churches  in  India. 

The  joint  meeting  entrusts  the  Joint  Council  the  task  of  consolidating  the  unity 
within  the  Joint  Council  by  increased  manifestations  of  our  unity  at  the  national,  the 
regional  and  the  local  levels.  As  an  expression  of  our  progressive  movement  towards 
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unity  we  unanimously  recommend  that  the  Joint  Council  of  CNI,  CSI  and  MTC  be 
renamed  the  “Communion  of  Churches  in  India”  after  completing  the  due  process.  The 
evolving  of  a common  lectionary  and  the  publication  of  a common  diary  are  recom- 
mended. In  addition  the  work  of  the  commissions  and  the  effective  conduct  of  the  Joint 
meetings  of  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  will  continue.  The  evolving  of  a common  cate- 
chism and  increased  sharing  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  ordained  ministry  will  be  power- 
ful witnesses  to  our  unity  and  will  also  help  consolidation  of  our  “togetherness”  so  far. 

We  joyfully  announce  to  the  churches  the  appointment  of  a full  time  secretary  for 
the  Joint  Council  in  the  person  of  Bishop  George  Ninan  of  the  Church  of  North  India. 
We  call  upon  the  churches  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  secretary.  We 
also  seek  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  that  his  ministry  may  help  to  integrate  the  three 
churches  into  the  one  body  of  Christ  in  India. 

At  this  historic  first  meeting  of  the  supreme  executive  bodies  of  the  three  churches 
in  the  Joint  Council  we  express  our  grief  and  concern  at  the  rising  violence  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  against  the  weak  and  the  poor.  We  are  grieved  that  the  Dalits, 
women  and  children  are  exploited  and  abused  around  us.  Globalization  is  making  the 
life  of  the  weak  and  the  poor  more  miserable.  The  communal  forces  are  adopting 
threatening  postures  in  several  parts  of  India.  In  the  midst  of  these,  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  executive  committees  affirms  the  resolve  of  the  churches  in  the  Joint  Council  to 
jointly  witness  to  the  love  and  justice  of  God  in  Christ.  Such  witness  constitutes  the 
exercise  of  the  fundamental  constitutional  right  to  profess,  practise  and  propagate 
one’s  faith.  We  categorically  denounce  any  action  from  any  side  at  proselytizing  peo- 
ple through  inducements  or  threats.  We  affirm  that  whenever  God’s  people  of  whatever 
faith  suffer  from  poverty  or  are  victims  of  exploitation  it  is  the  supreme  calling  of  the 
Christians  to  struggle  in  solidarity  with  such  groups  for  their  deliverance.  Obeying  this 
call  of  Jesus  Christ  is  integral  to  the  practice  of  Christian  faith.  Should  the  practice  of 
Christian  faith  in  this  manner  be  interpreted  as  proselytism,  we  would  treat  such 
charges  as  unwarranted  and  unfortunate. 

In  the  context  of  increasing  threats  to  the  secular  foundations  of  the  country,  we 
call  upon  the  churches  in  the  Joint  Council  to  respond  to  this  by  strengthening  the  sec- 
ular forces  in  the  country.  We  believe  that  the  way  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ties is  by  protecting  the  fundamental  rights  of  all  the  citizens  as  enshrined  in  the  con- 
stitution. This  calls  for  working  together  with  all  secular  forces  in  the  country  for  the 
protection  of  fundamental  rights  of  all. 

The  joint  meeting  feels  that  in  the  emerging  political  and  religious  context  the  par- 
ticipation of  churches  in  the  struggle  for  preserving  the  secular  foundations  of  the 
country  needs  to  take  concrete  expressions.  The  meeting  recommends  to  the  churches 
to  create  a set-up  in  New  Delhi  to  liaison  with  social  and  political  leaders  and  with  the 
government  in  upholding  the  cherished  ideals  of  the  church. 

The  joint  meeting  also  feels  that  it  is  integral  to  our  calling  as  Christians  to  be  in 
dialogue  with  people  of  all  faiths.  This  would  help  us  to  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion open  with  all  segments  of  society  including  the  strongest  critics  of  the  church.  The 
call  to  witness  includes  the  responsibility  of  sharing  with  the  world  the  truth  we  uphold 
even  when  our  convictions  are  disputed. 

The  joint  meeting  calls  upon  the  churches  to  respond  with  Christian  compassion  to 
the  human  tragedy  in  Orissa  caused  by  the  cyclone.  The  joint  meeting  has  resolved  to 
enter  unitedly  into  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  in  Orissa  and  after  proper  study 
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the  Joint  Council  proposes  to  adopt  a few  villages  with  the  goal  of  opening  up  a new 
life  to  the  villagers. 

We,  the  participants  of  the  joint  meeting,  gladly  share  with  the  churches  our  expe- 
riences of  being  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  during  our  stay  and  deliberations  at  Charal 
Mount.  We  call  upon  the  nearly  five  million  believers  of  the  churches  in  communion 
within  the  Joint  Council  - men  and  women,  young  and  old  of  varying  colour,  caste  and 
social  origins  - to  hold  one  another’s  hands,  singing  and  praising  the  wondrous  deeds 
of  the  one  who  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light  that  we  may  together 
love  and  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness  and  rejoicing. 

At  Charal  Mount  Rev.  Dr  Abraham  Kuruvilla 

( for  the  drafting  committee ) 

The  above  text  was  approved  at  the  business  meeting  on  13  November  1999  by  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  executives  of  the  CNI,  CSI  and  MTC 

Most  Rev.  Philipose  Mar  Chrysostom,  Metropolitan,  MTC 
Most  Rev. William  Moses,  Moderator,  CSI 
Most  Rev.Vinod  R.  Peter,  Moderator,  CNI 


III.  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting 

1.  That  the  name  “Joint  Council”  be  replaced  by  the  name  “The  Communion  of 
Churches  in  India”  (CCI).  This  name  is  suggested  because  the  three  member  churches 
of  the  Joint  Council  are  already  in  full  communion  with  one  another  and,  now  that  we 
have  completed  21  years  as  a Joint  Council,  we  should  express  our  oneness  in  adopt- 
ing a new  name  in  the  new  millennium.  Any  other  church  willing  to  join  the  Joint 
Council  should  first  establish  full  communion  with  the  present  member  churches  of  the 
Joint  Council,  and  then  join  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  India. 

2.  That  a common  lectionary  for  the  three  churches  be  prepared  by  November 
2000  to  be  used  from  Advent  onwards. 

3.  That  the  liturgical  commission  of  the  Joint  Council  be  asked  to  work  on  the 
preparation  of  a common  liturgy  for  the  eucharist  which  may  be  used  for  special  occa- 
sions. In  the  meantime  liturgy  of  any  one  church  may  be  used  in  any  other  church  as  an 
expression  of  more  visible  unity. 

4.  That  the  three  churches  of  the  Joint  Council  are  happy  with  the  guarantee  in  the 
constitution  of  India  of  the  right  to  profess,  practise  and  propagate  the  religion  of  one’s 
choice.  However  we  affirm  that  this  right  be  not  misused  by  anyone  in  any  form  that 
results  in  eroding  the  secular  character  of  our  nation.  We  therefore  do  not  approve  any 
methods  of  coercion  or  fraud  to  effect  conversion  from  any  religion  to  another. 

5.  That  two  villages  in  Orissa  be  adopted  by  Joint  Council  for  rehabilitation  and 
development  of  the  victims  of  the  cyclone  which  brought  tremendous  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

6.  That  this  meeting  recognize  the  freedom  of  the  member  churches  to  organize 
congregations  and/or  build  churches  in  any  part  of  the  country;  but  we  recommend  that 
before  any  member  church  does  this  within  the  area  of  any  other  member  church  (as 
suggested  by  the  names)  of  the  Joint  Council,  that  church  may  be  consulted  for  the 
sake  of  better  understanding  and  cooperation. 
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7.  That  a representative  of  the  Joint  Council  be  stationed  at  Delhi  for  liaison  with 
the  government  and  to  keep  member  churches  informed  of  political  developments  and 
proposed  legislations  which  affect  the  churches;  and  this  be  discussed  with  the  bodies 
like  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  India,  the  CBCI,  etc.  for  possible  collabora- 
tion. 

8.  That  we  call  upon  the  NCCI  to  widen  the  programme  of  interaction  between 
religions  in  the  present  context  in  our  country  and  we  assure  NCCI  our  whole-hearted 
support. 

9.  That  the  executive  committees  of  the  three  churches  wish  to  express  our  deep 
sense  of  frustration  over  the  question  of  discrimination  of  Christian  Dalits  who  are 
denied  privileges  given  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  faiths.  This  issue  has  been 
remained  unresolved  all  these  years  in  spite  of  various  representations,  agitations  and 
assurance  given  by  the  successive  governments.  Hence  we  call  upon  the  government 
to  do  justice  to  this  section  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  discriminated  against 
on  the  basis  of  religion. 

10.  That  this  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  CNI,  CSI  and  MTC  views 
with  great  concern  the  attempt  made  by  certain  elements  in  the  country  to  dilute  the 
secular  character  of  the  state.  We  also  view  with  deep  anguish  the  atrocities  against 
minorities,  which  are  actually  an  attack  on  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country.  We  believe  that  minority  rights  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  a 
secular  and  democratic  state,  because  rights  of  minorities  and  freedom  of  religion  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  human  rights  of  all  people  in  this  country.  We  affirm  our  com- 
mitment to  secularism  and  democracy  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  serve  the 
people  of  our  nation.  We  appeal  to  the  prime  minister  and  the  government  to  take  all 
steps  to  ensure  protection  for  all  minority  groups  of  this  country  and  to  uphold  the 
guarantees  provided  in  the  constitution  to  the  citizens  of  this  land.  We  also  call  upon 
right-thinking  people  of  all  religions  in  this  country  to  work  together  to  strengthen  sec- 
ularism and  democracy  in  our  motherland.  We  request  the  state  governments  to 
appoint  state  minority  commissions  where  there  are  none. 

Presented  by:  Rev.  G.  Dyvasirvadam,  General  Secretary,  CSI 
Rt  Rev.  Dr  A.  George  Ninan,  Secretary,  Joint  Council 

Correspondent:  Rt  Rev.  Dr  A.  George  Ninan,  Secretary,  Joint  Council,  Church  Mission 
House,  Emmanuel  Church  Compound,  Wadilal  Patel  Marg,  Grant  Road  (E),  Mumbai 
[Bombay]  400  007,  India. 


[We  are  pleased  to  print  also  the  following  personal  remarks  on  the  union  scene  in 
India  by  a thoughtful  observer.  This  paper  was  presented  in  a Padare  session  at  the 
WCC  eighth  assembly  in  Harare  in  December  1998,  focusing  on  current  church  union 
efforts  around  the  world.  It  thus  predates  - and,  to  a remarkable  degree,  anticipates  - 
the  developments  reflected  in  the  results  from  the  joint  executive  meeting  at  Charal 
Mount,  printed  above.  Thomas  F.  Besty 

LEELAMMA  ATHYAL 

The  Joint  Theological  Commission  constituted  by  the  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  the  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  started  function- 
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ing  in  1973  in  order  to  bring  about  a closer  relationship  between  the  three  churches. 
This  theological  commission  proposed  the  setting  up  of  a joint  advisory  council  of  the 
three  churches.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  three  churches,  and  this  new  body 
came  into  existence  with  the  name  the  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  the  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Council  took  place  in  Nagpur  in  1978.  The  second  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Council,  at  Bangalore  in  1980,  approved  the  constitution  of  the  Joint  Council.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  the  Joint  Council  is  supposed  to  meet  once  in  two  years  and  the 
executive  committee  once  every  year.  Such  meetings  took  place  more  or  less  regularly 
until  1994. 

What  have  we  achieved  through  the  Joint  Council  during  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so?  And  what  can  we  say  about  the  relationship  between  the  three  churches  in  terms  of 
their  progress  towards  unity? 

I need  to  mention  at  this  point  that  even  before  the  Joint  Council  was  set  up,  the 
three  churches  had  entered  into  a communion  relationship.  It  was  found  that  there  was 
close  agreement  between  the  three  churches  in  matters  relating  to  the  scripture,  creeds, 
ministry  and  sacraments,  and  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  their  entering  into  mutual 
communion. 

In  other  words  the  CNI,  the  CSI  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  established  the  Joint 
Council  with  a clear  awareness  of  an  already  existing  unity  among  them.  They  were 
not  “divided”  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and  there  were  no  problems  as  such  to 
be  solved  among  them  in  terms  of  faith,  ministry  or  sacraments. 

The  formation  of  the  Joint  Council  helped  the  members  of  the  churches  con- 
sciously to  accept  each  other  as  part  of  the  one  body  of  Christ  and  to  strengthen  their 
mutual  fellowship.  We  printed  a common  book  of  worship  in  which  the  liturgies  of  all 
the  three  churches  are  included.  We  also  have  the  practice  of  remembering  the  heads  of 
all  the  three  churches  during  the  worship.  Intercessory  prayers  for  them  are  incorpo- 
rated into  our  respective  liturgies.  The  celebration  of  an  annual  festival  of  unity  is 
another  feature  worth  mentioning.  The  offerings  received  during  the  worship  on  this 
occasion  are  earmarked  by  the  congregations  for  the  Joint  Council’s  mission  fund. 
Regional  joint  councils  were  established  to  promote  unity  and  joint  action.  Messages 
and  statements  on  national  and  political  issues  were  issued  on  different  occasions  by 
the  Joint  Council  for  wider  sharing  with  all  the  members  of  the  three  churches.  Other 
joint  activities  that  were  planned,  though  not  always  fully  executed,  were  joint  mission 
involvements  in  remote  villages  where  the  gospel  has  not  yet  reached,  joint  confer- 
ences for  bishops,  pastors,  women,  youth,  etc. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a slackening  of  the  Council’s  programmes  in 
recent  years.  We  had  started  the  Joint  Council  in  all  enthusiasm  and  with  great  expec- 
tations. But  it  seems  we  have  come  to  a standstill  and  there  is  not  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  there  was  at  the  beginning. 

One  might  ask  what  the  reason  is.  I believe  it  is  because  there  is  no  real  consensus 
among  the  three  churches  as  to  the  nature  of  the  unity  to  be  achieved.  Let  me  briefly 
explain  the  situation.  I am  sure  our  experience  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  our 
common  ecumenical  search  for  next  steps  towards  the  unity  of  the  churches. 

When  we  started  the  Joint  Council  in  1978  there  was  a basic  common  understand- 
ing as  to  its  purpose.  As  we  can  see  from  the  introductory  statement  of  the  constitution, 
the  Joint  Council  of  the  three  churches  was  proposed 
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for  the  purpose  of  giving  visible  expression,  in  common  action,  to  the  unity  these  three 
churches  already  have,  because  of  their  being  in  full  communion  with  one  another,  their 
common  acceptance  of  the  scriptures  and  the  creeds,  and  their  mutual  acceptance  of  one 
another’s  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  Joint  Council  reads: 

The  Joint  Council  of  the  CNI,  CSI  and  Mar  Thoma  Church  has  been  constituted  as  the  vis- 
ible organ  for  common  action  by  the  three  churches,  which  recognize  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  India,  even  while  remaining  as  autonomous  churches, 
each  having  its  own  identity  of  traditions  and  organizational  structures. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  intended  to  stop  with  the  kind  of  unity  that 
the  three  churches  already  have,  and  that  all  that  we  needed  was  to  plan  and  execute 
some  joint  activities.  In  fact  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  constitution  under  “Aims  and 
Objectives”  that  “the  Joint  Council  shall  serve  as  the  common  organ  of  the  three 
churches  for  working  towards  a visible  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  these  three 
churches  and  of  the  whole  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  India”.  But  over  all  these  years  the 
crucial  question  has  been:  What  does  this  “visible  manifestation  of  unity”  mean,  and 
what  is  its  scope? 

After  twenty  years  of  the  Joint  Council’s  existence,  we  still  do  not  have  an  agreed 
answer  to  this  question.  No  doubt  there  is  some  ambiguity  about  the  real  goal  of  the 
Joint  Council.  Some  members  say  that  they  had  seen  “organic  union”  as  the  goal  of  the 
Joint  Council  and  that  they  were  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  progress  in  that  direction, 
while  others  point  out  that  the  kind  of  “organic  union”  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  CSI  or  CNI  was  never  the  intention.  Some  affirm  the  importance  of  creating  suit- 
able structures  at  the  organizational  level  for  giving  expression  to  the  already  existing 
unity  of  the  church,  while  others  point  out  that  structures  of  unity  cannot  be  a help 
since  churches  which  have  adopted  structures  of  “organic  union”  have  still  to  struggle 
for  unity  in  the  face  of  ethnic,  linguistic  and  cultural  divisions. 

In  this  context  it  was  felt  that  it  is  better  to  speak  about  “organic  oneness”  rather 
than  “organic  union”  as  the  goal  of  the  Joint  Council.  Organic  union  would  mean  los- 
ing the  separate  identity  of  each  church.  Both  the  CSI  and  the  CNI  came  into  existence 
as  a result  of  an  organic  union  between  different  churches,  which  after  their  union 
ceased  to  exist  as  separate  churches.  But  since  there  was  no  agreement  in  the  Joint 
Council  on  such  a merger  between  the  CNI,  the  CSI  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  cease  speaking  about  “organic  unity”.  The  Joint  Council  also  held  long 
discussions  about  the  meaning  of  “conciliar  unity”.  This  term  also  was  found  inade- 
quate. The  hesitation  to  use  both  these  phrases  (“organic  unity”  and  “conciliar  unity”) 
was  evident  even  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Council.  According  to  its 
minutes, 

there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  conciliar  unity  and  organic  unity  for 
describing  the  unity  implied  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Joint  Council.  It  was  noted  that  what  the 
three  churches  have  been  led  to  adopt  is  a new  and  unique  model  different  from  the  earlier 
models  of  conciliar  or  organic  unity.  It  was  agreed  not  to  describe  the  unity  of  the  three 
churches  as  conciliar  or  organic.  (JC-78-14) 

A closely  related  question  that  was  discussed  all  these  years  was  the  adoption  of  a 
common  name  for  the  three  churches.  The  joint  theological  commission  which  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  the  Joint  Council  had  also  suggested  that  the  three  churches 
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may  declare  themselves  as  part  of  one  church  with  the  name  the  “Bharat  Christian 
Church”.  The  question  of  “common  name”  came  up  for  serious  discussion  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Council  and  its  executive  committee,  and  also  at  the  official 
bodies  of  the  individual  churches. 

The  third  Joint  Council  which  met  in  Madras  in  1983  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
name  “Church  of  India”  and  recommended  the  matter  to  the  member  churches. 

The  positions  of  the  three  churches  on  this  matter  as  reported  at  the  fourth  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Council  held  at  New  Delhi  in  1985  give  evidence  to  the  prevailing  predica- 
ment in  this  regard.  Several  questions  remain  unanswered:  What  is  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a common  name  if  the  structural  identities  of  the  three  churches,  along  with 
their  individual  names,  are  to  continue?  Is  the  adoption  of  a common  name  just  a mat- 
ter of  make-believe  for  the  sake  of  ecumenical  prestige?  Or  is  the  name  going  to  be  a 
real  name  with  all  its  legal  and  other  implications?  If  so,  will  it  not  lead  to  some  seri- 
ous legal  problems  as  long  as  the  churches  would  also  want  to  retain  their  separate 
identities?  What  usefulness  will  it  then  serve  to  adopt  a common  name  in  terms  of 
unity?  Is  it  going  to  promote  the  unity  between  the  churches  as  well  as  the  internal 
unity  within  each  church,  or  is  it  ultimately  going  to  hinder  it? 

All  this  leads  to  the  question,  what  is  the  future  of  the  relationship  between  the 
three  churches?  It  seems  that  the  following  statement  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
fourth  Joint  Council  (1985),  and  reiterated  in  1989,  is  typical  of  how  things  still  remain 
with  us  today  in  1998  on  the  question  of  what  might  be  the  next  steps  towards  the  unity 
of  the  church  in  India: 

a)  The  unique  relationship  and  “organic  oneness”  in  which  the  CNI,  the  CSI  and  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church  already  belong  together  in  one  church  because  of  their  mutual  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  each  other’s  faith,  ministry  and  sacraments  has  brought  about  a 
new  model  of  Christian  unity  for  which  the  Joint  Council  has  not  yet  found  an  adequate 
description.  This  unique  relationship  is  a “communion”  of  three  autonomous  churches, 
something  like,  but  not  identical  with,  the  pan- Anglican  communion  or  the  pan-Ortho- 
dox  communion.  This  “communion”  needs  to  be  preserved  and  strengthened  in  the  con- 
tinuing search  for  the  visible  unity  to  which  the  CNI,  the  CSI  and  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church  together  stand  committed. 

b)  It  is  important  that  our  three  churches  pursue  the  exploration  of  ways  in  which  the 
visible  manifestation  of  the  unity  may  be  fully  realized.  In  this  process  of  exploration 
the  churches  should  involve  their  members  at  all  levels,  including  local  congregations, 
so  that  they  may  meaningfully  participate  in  study,  common  action  and  decision- 
making. 

c)  We  affirm  our  commitment  to  greater  understanding  and  cooperation  among  the  three 
churches.  One  expression  of  it  will  be  informal  participation  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  each  church  through  representatives  of  the  other  two  churches  in  the  appro- 
priate councils  or  committees.  Another  expression  will  be  increased  cooperation,  col- 
laboration and  common  action  in  the  churches’  mission. 

To  conclude:  it  is  my  conviction  that,  first  of  all,  matters  like  common  name,  struc- 
tural unification,  organizational  modifications,  and  so  on,  are  far  less  important  than  a 
deliberate  mutual  acceptance  of  the  variety  of  structures  and  traditions  of  the  individ- 
ual churches.  The  future  of  ecumenism  depends  on  how  prepared  we  are  to  accept  the 
principle  of  unity  within  diversity.  Unified  structure  or  adoption  of  a common  name  is 
no  guarantee  for  koinonia  - at  least  that  is  what  history  teaches  us.  How  can  we  talk  of 
“unity”  among  the  churches  where  there  are  divisions  within  congregations,  and  even 
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court  cases  between  members  on  matters  relating  to  the  church,  within  some  of  the 
churches  involved? 

Second,  we  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  locally  united  fellowship  among  believ- 
ers than  to  nationally  united  denominations.  This  is  the  kind  of  unity  the  New  Testa- 
ment speaks  about,  for  example,  when  Paul  appeals  for  unity  among  Christians  in 
Corinth.  When  members  of  more  than  one  denomination  in  a particular  locality  can 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  mutual  participation  in  the  eucharist,  they  find  the  real  basis  for 
their  unity  in  Christ.  And  precisely  because  of  that  freedom  and  the  conviction  of  their 
oneness  in  Christ,  they  can  enter  into  “common  action”  and  promote  the  cause  of 
God’s  mission  of  reconciliation  in  the  world  around  them. 

Dr  Leelamma  Athyal  teaches  theology  at  Gurukul  Lutheran  Theological  College, 
Madras,  India. 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

TOGETHER  ON  THE  WAY:  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (NRC);  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (RCN);  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  (ELC) 

LEO  J.  KOFFEMAN 

Two  of  the  Dutch  churches  involved  (the  NRC  and  the  RCN)  have  been  partici- 
pating in  this  process  for  about  thirty  years  now.  The  synod  of  the  ELC  decided  to  join 
the  negotiations  in  1985.  From  the  early  1990s  onwards  final  negotiations  about  the 
structure  and  the  church  order  of  the  future  united  church,  as  well  as  about  the  neces- 
sary labour  organization,  have  been  on  the  agenda  of  the  synods  involved.  This  unifi- 
cation process  is  commonly  known  as  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process  (TW:  Dutch: 
“Samen  op  Weg”,  SoW). 

The  international  news  quarterly  of  NRC,  RCN  and  ELC  (see  address  at  end  of 
paper),  has  been  reporting  on  developments  in  English,  Spanish  and  Indonesian  for  a 
number  of  years  now.  The  TW-churches  will  also  soon  make  the  information  easily 
available  for  a wider  circle  on  their  website.  For  this  survey,  I have  relied  on  this  infor- 
mation. I will  analyze  it  and  interpret  it  from  the  perspective  indicated  above,  how- 
ever. 

Introduction:  What’s  in  a name? 

In  my  earlier  survey  article  (ER,  April  1997)  I wrote:  “The  future  name  of  the 
united  church  is  to  be  the  United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (UPCN).”  At 
the  end  of  1996  this  indeed  seemed  to  be  beyond  dispute,  although  final  decisions  still 
had  to  be  taken.  However,  two  years  later  this  very  issue  is  again  high  on  the  agenda  of 
church  unification  in  the  Netherlands.  What  is  even  worse:  discussions  have  reached  a 
deadlock.  Where  we  got  used  to  speaking  of  the  “future  UPCN”,  we  now  have  to 
refrain  from  that  indication.  The  correct  wording  is  now:  “the  future  united  church”  or 
“the  TW  churches”.  This  survey  is  not  only  meant  to  report  on  the  developments  in 
1997  and  1998  which  finally  lead  to  this  deadlock,  but  will  also  try  to  analyze  the 
underlying  dynamic  of  Dutch  church  unification.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  an 
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update  on  the  church  order  and  the  organizational  directions  will  be  given  and  I will 
conclude  with  some  reflections  on  the  present  situation. 

Framework 

On  1 January  1998  the  total  number  of  members  (confirmed,  baptized  and  others) 
of  the  TW  churches  was  2,859,794.  The  churches  distinguish  between  confirmed 
members  and  baptized  members:  “confirmed”  members  are  those  who  have  been  bap- 
tized and  have  made  a confession  of  faith;  “baptized”  members  are  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  churches  by  baptism  only.  There  is  also  a small  category  of 
“guest  members”,  persons  belonging  to  another  church  but  participating  in  the  church 
life  of  one  of  the  TW  churches  (for  instance,  through  mixed  marriages).  The  NRC  and 
ELC  also  recognize  a category  of  “others”,  and  they  too  have  been  included  in  the  total 
number  above. 

In  1990  this  number  was  3,438,275.  So  from  January  1990  to  January  1998  mem- 
bership has  dropped  by  17  percent.  The  decrease  was  greatest  among  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  members  (-29  percent)  and  smallest  among  the  RCN  members  (-10  percent).* 
To  be  more  precise,  the  figures  show  that  the  number  of  baptisms  and  confessions  of 
faith  is  on  the  decline  in  the  three  churches.  The  number  of  solemnizations  of  marriage 
in  the  churches  is  also  dropping.  The  total  number  of  ministers  working  in  congrega- 
tions is  2414  (excluding  those  in  education,  etc.),  1445  of  them  belonging  to  the  NRC, 
930  to  the  RCN,  and  41  to  the  ELC.  This  number  remained  on  the  same  level  as  in  1990. 

These  figures  illustrate  that  the  context  of  TW  is  characterized  by  secularization. 
Another  important  cause  of  this  decline  in  membership  is  ageing,  which  has  taken 
place  at  a much  faster  rate  in  the  TW  churches  than  in  the  total  Dutch  population. 

TW  is,  first  of  all,  a grassroots  movement.  That  is  where  its  power  has  been  man- 
ifest over  the  last  decades.  In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  officially  approved  federa- 
tion agreements  on  the  local  level  has  risen  beyond  200.  But  this  number  in  itself  is  not 
a good  criterion  for  the  extent  to  which  congregations  are  in  themselves  “Together  on 
the  Way”.  Many  congregations  work  together  without  formalizing  this  cooperation  in 
a federation  agreement.  Federated  congregations,  however,  are  still  facing  many  prac- 
tical problems  because  they  remain  formally  bound  to  the  rules  of  both  churches 
involved  - for  instance,  geographical  boundaries  sometimes  do  not  coincide,  and  there 
are  different  systems  for  assigning  quotas. 

The  church  order  trajectory 

The  TW  process  in  the  1990s  has  been  mainly  characterized  by  establishing  a set 
of  church  order  regulations  for  the  future  united  church.  In  1993  a basic  church  order 
(some  churches  would  probably  say:  constitution)  was  approved  preliminarily,  evalu- 
ating the  ecclesiological  and  juridical  outlines  of  the  church  to  come.  On  that  basis 
more  specific  laws  (ordinances  or  by-laws,  and  in  addition  to  that  more  detailed  gen- 
eral regulations,  rules  for  transition,  etc.)  have  to  be  passed  by  the  synods. 

The  joint  assembly  of  synods  of  the  NRC,  RCN  and  ELC  approved  the  ordinances 
for  the  future  united  church  at  the  end  of  January  1997.  All  kinds  of  matters  are  regu- 
lated in  these  by-laws.  To  mention  some  examples:  how  congregations  are  formed, 


* Due  to  a printing  error,  the  previous  church  union  survey  mentions  a decrease  of  17. 1 percent  in  1994  only. 
Fortunately,  developments  are  not  that  bad:  it  should  have  been  1.71  percent! 
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how  office-bearers  are  elected,  what  the  task  of  the  church  council  is,  how  a marriage 
is  consecrated,  how  the  financial  affairs  in  the  congregation  should  be  organized.  The 
assembly  was  well  prepared:  the  synod  members  had  already  studied  the  by-laws  in 
mixed  groups  between  September  and  December  1996.  Their  comments  had  been 
incorporated  in  a revised  text  by  the  church  order  working  group  of  the  joint  churches. 
Thanks  to  these  preparations  a large  number  of  by-laws  could  be  approved  without  fur- 
ther discussion.  One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  was  the  text  about  the  “consecration” 
of  marriages  and  the  “benediction”  of  other  life  relationships.  There  was  a lengthy 
debate  about  this,  discussing  whether  the  same  word  could  and  should  be  used  for  the 
involvement  of  the  church  both  in  marriages  and  in  other  life  relationships.  The  meet- 
ing decided  (with  over  thirty  dissenting  votes)  that  the  possibility  of  blessing  (Dutch: 
zegenen ) other  life  relationships  will  be  incorporated  in  the  by-laws,  but  a proposal  to 
“bless”  marriages  too  (instead  of  “solemnizing”  - Dutch:  in  zegenen)  was  not  accepted. 
The  majority  of  the  NRC  synod  voted  against  it. 

At  the  request  of  a number  of  synod  members,  the  church  order  working  group 
promised  that  civil  law  specialists  would  examine  the  text  of  the  by-laws.  The  entire 
package  of  by-laws  was  eventually  passed  with  dissenting  votes  to  18. 

According  to  the  current  rules,  the  decisions  still  needed  to  be  ratified  by  the  sep- 
arate synodical  assemblies.  This  happened  without  further  delay.  Next,  the  texts  were 
sent  to  the  classical  assemblies  and  church  councils,  so  that  they  could  give  their  opin- 
ions before  the  end  of  1998.  Not  surprisingly,  a large  pile  of  letters  with  reactions  from 
the  regional  and  local  level  was  received.  The  church  order  working  group  has  to  eval- 
uate all  these  materials,  in  order  to  prepare  a final  discussion  about  them  in  the  joint 
synod.  The  by-laws  can  then  be  given  final  approval.  It  is  not  yet  clear  when  this  will 
happen,  since  it  will  also  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  ongoing  discussion  about  some 
aspects  of  the  church  order  itself. 

In  June  1997,  the  NRC  laid  down  in  its  own  church  order  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  cast  are  required  for  the  final  decision  to  unite  with  the  RCN  and  ELC.  In  1995, 
this  had  already  been  decided  in  a first  reading  by  a small  majority  of  the  synod.  Until 
then  the  NRC  church  order  included  no  specific  “unification  clause”.  A discussion  about 
this  question  was  triggered  off  by  the  TW  crisis  in  early  1995  (see  my  report  in  the  pre- 
vious church  union  survey).  The  classical  assemblies  were  then  given  the  opportunity  to 
react  to  the  proposal.  A large  majority  approved  of  it.  The  decision  about  the  unification, 
and  the  decision  about  the  joint  church  order,  are  two  separate  matters.  The  joint  church 
order  for  the  united  church  will  be  stipulated  by  a double  synod,  i.e.  all  the  members  and 
their  substitutes  together.  At  that  point  the  question  will  be  whether  the  church  order  is 
acceptable  if  the  unification  of  the  churches  is  realized.  In  the  subsequent  decision  about 
unification  the  question  will  be  whether  the  churches  really  wish  to  unite. 

In  November  1997  at  the  joint  assembly  of  NRC/RCN/ELC  synods  the  second 
debate  on  the  basic  church  order  took  place.  The  church  order  was  passed  by  nearly 
175  to  24  votes,  at  that  moment  including  the  name:  United  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands.  Five  Lutherans  and  19  NRC  members  voted  against  it.  It  is  a stipulation 
that  is  “provisionally  final”.  That  is  to  say  that  the  text  can  still  be  changed  here  and 
there  if  the  discussion  of  the  ordinances  should  give  reason  to  do  so. 

The  trio  synod  needed  two  full  days  to  discuss  the  19  sections  of  the  church  order. 
Some  small  sections  could  be  stipulated  without  any  discussion,  such  as  those  dealing 
with  procedures  for  objections  and  disputes,  the  introduction  of  changes  into  the 
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church  order,  and  the  church  in  times  of  distress.  Most  sections  required  more  discus- 
sion. 

There  were  some  very  difficult  debates,  such  as  the  one  regarding  the  way  the 
Leuenberg  Agreement  (LA)  should  have  a place  in  this  church  order.  The  conservative 
wing  of  the  NRC  synod  understands  the  LA  as  being  in  direct  contradiction  with  one 
of  the  confessions  of  NRC  and  RCN,  the  Canons  of  Dordt.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  LA 
has  paramount  significance  for  the  ELC  as  a foundation  for  the  merger  with  the  larger 
Calvinistic  sister  churches.  A formulation  was  found  which  differed  slightly  from  the 
original  wording  in  the  draft  accepted  in  1993.  It  stresses  the  common  understanding 
of  the  gospel  rather  than  the  common  acceptance  of  the  LA.  Another  much  debated 
issue  had  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  church  order  should  or  should  not  include 
an  article  regarding  marriage.  This  discussion  did  not  result  in  any  change:  the  church 
order  still  only  contains  a reference  to  marriage  in  the  framework  of  liturgy,  and  no 
separate  article  on  marriage  “as  instituted  by  God”. 

As  indicated  above,  the  most  difficult  issue  proved  to  be  the  name  of  the  future 
united  church.  In  1993  agreement  was  reached  on  the  name  UPCN,  but  there  remained 
uneasiness  about  this  name,  especially  in  the  NRC.  The  church  order  working  group 
maintained  its  earlier  view  that  the  new  name  should  not  contain  parts  of  existing 
names.  Therefore,  as  an  alternative  to  the  “United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Nether- 
lands”, the  working  group  once  again  suggested  the  name  “United  Reformational 
(Dutch:  Reformatorische)  Church  in  the  Netherlands”,  which  had  been  rejected  in 
1993.  This  proposal  did  not  find  any  support  in  the  trio  synod  in  the  1997  meeting  and 
was  therefore  withdrawn  by  the  church  order  working  group.  A compromise  was  pro- 
posed from  the  floor  to  accept  the  name  “United  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Netherlands’’  (UCRN).  This  would  mean,  however,  that  in  Dutch  the  sound  of  the 
name  of  the  NRC  could  be  heard  in  the  new  name  (Dutch:  Nederlandse  Hervorm&z 
Kerk,  and  Verenigde  Kerk  van  de  Hervormmg  in  Nederland).  Strong  resistance  came 
from  the  Lutheran  delegates.  In  their  view,  words  like  “Reformed”  and  “Reformation” 
refer  in  ecumenical  circles  exclusively  to  the  Calvinistic  tradition.  Although  a majority 
of  the  NRC  synod  members  (45  out  of  about  70  members)  voted  in  favour  of  UCRN, 
the  majority  of  the  joint  synods  as  a whole  rejected  this  proposal.  For  only  19  of  these 
45  synod  members  this  was  a reason  to  reject  the  church  order  as  such  in  the  final  vote. 

However,  the  decision  of  the  trio  synod  to  stipulate  the  church  order  needed  to  be 
ratified  by  the  separate  synod  assemblies.  The  NRC  synod  was  the  first  to  meet,  in 
March  1998.  According  to  its  own  rules  the  NRC  synod  could  not  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing the  whole  draft  in  detail.  There  were  again  several  proposals  for  other  names. 
During  this  discussion  the  amendment  containing  the  name  the  “United  Church  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Netherlands”  was  reintroduced.  It  was  carried  by  a small  minority: 
35  to  33  votes!  All  other  articles  of  the  draft  accepted  by  the  trio  synod  were  con- 
firmed. But  of  course  the  synod  was  not  able  to  approve  the  church  order  of  the  future 
united  church  as  a whole  anymore.  A final  vote  on  the  church  order  could  not  be  taken, 
since  the  inclusion  of  a new  name  required  additional  negotiations  with  RCN  and  ELC. 

During  the  same  session,  in  March  1998,  the  NRC  synod  had  to  deal  with  other 
questions  and  objections  regarding  the  TW  process  as  such.  NRC  members  who  had 

* The  main  problem  here  is  seen  in  LA,  art.  25:  “The  witness  of  the  scriptures  to  Christ  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  God  has  uttered  an  eternal  decree  for  the  final  condemnation  of  specific  individuals  or  of  a particular 
people.” 
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problems  with  the  formation  of  a united  church  were  given  till  the  end  of  1998  to  table 
additional  proposals  for  a way  in  which  the  identity  and  church  order  status  of  NRC 
congregations  could  be  safeguarded  within  the  future  united  church.  A motion  to  this 
effect  in  the  NRC  synod  was  carried  by  39  to  28  votes.  The  synod  is  supposed  to  dis- 
cuss these  proposals  in  the  middle  of  1999  and  to  pass  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  to  the  church  order  working  group.  The  synod  emphatically  stated  that  these 
steps  must  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  local  and  supra-local  TW  process. 

The  assembly  of  the  RCN  synod  (April  1998)  decided  to  approve  the  church  order 
in  full,  including  the  name  “United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands”.  The  synod 
knew,  of  course,  about  the  NRC  decision,  but  it  felt  that  only  after  completing  the 
required  procedures  the  consequences  of  different  conclusions  could  and  should  be 
assessed. 

The  ELC  synod  (May  1998)  took  the  same  position.  However,  it  voiced  its  dis- 
pleasure at  the  decision  of  the  NRC  synod,  agreeing  with  a memorandum  presented  by 
its  synodal  committee  on  the  procedure  they  had  followed.  According  to  the  commit- 
tee the  NRC  synod  should  have  consulted  with  their  partners  about  another  name, 
instead  of  taking  an  abrupt  decision.  The  Lutherans  regard  the  choice  for  a name  con- 
taining “reformation”  as  evidence  that  they  are  not  accepted  and  that  the  NRC  synod 
attaches  more  value  to  “historical  continuity”  (expressed  in  the  name)  of  their  own 
church.  “It  cannot  be  our  aim  to  stop  the  development  of  the  united  church.  A great  deal 
of  good  work  has  already  been  done  and  there  are  many  aspects  that  join  us  together. 
But  the  union  should  not  be  dominated  by  the  toleration  of  intolerance  and  the  deter- 
mination to  arise  the  primacy  of  one’s  own  values  and  point  of  view,  one’s  own 
absolute  truth,”  said  the  synod. 

Both  the  RCN  and  the  ELC  synod  included  a clause  in  their  decision  saying  that 
these  decisions  would  be  valid  only  if  the  other  synods  involved  accepted  the  same 
church  order  text. 

As  a consequence  of  this  situation  it  was  up  to  the  Together  on  the  Way  commis- 
sion, together  with  the  executive  boards  of  the  three  churches,  to  find  a way  out  of  the 
deadlock.  On  the  one  hand,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reasons  to  take  some  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  situation.  Meanwhile,  the  work  on  the  by-laws  of  the  church  order, 
general  regulations,  and  transitional  provisions  could  continue  as  normal.  There 
should  therefore  be  no  delay  resulting  from  disagreement  about  the  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  legal  situation  was  such  that  the  NRC  synod  could  only  take  a final  vote  on 
the  church  order,  refraining  from  new  discussions  about  the  whole  draft,  if  this  could 
be  done  before  the  end  of  1998.  As  of  January  1999,  20  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
synod  were  going  to  step  down,  and  their  successors  might  legally  demand  to  reopen 
the  debate.  This  might  eventually  lead  to  even  more  points  of  disagreement  between 
the  three  synods.  That  is  why  the  executive  boards  decided  to  arrange  an  extra  assem- 
bly of  the  joint  synods,  on  21  November  1998. 

However,  in  this  meeting  they  did  not  manage  to  overcome  the  deadlock  in  the 
negotiations  about  the  name  that  the  future  united  church  was  to  receive. 

The  church  order  working  group  advised  the  three  synods  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  NRC  synod  (“United  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands”),  arguing  that, 
although  “Reformed”  usually  indeed  refers  to  the  Calvinistic  tradition,  “Reformation” 
does  in  fact  point  to  the  common  roots  of  both  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Lutheran  tradi- 
tion. Furthermore,  unification  would  not  be  worthwhile  if  it  would  result  in  a major 
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breach  in  the  NRC.  However,  the  three  executive  boards  did  not  explicitly  support  this 
proposal!  At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  each  of  the  three  chairmen  gave  a short 
introduction.  The  RCN  and  ELC  leadership  gave  a strong  appeal  to  enter  into  a real 
encounter,  but  they  did  so  without  giving  any  specific  advice  about  the  name  to  be  cho- 
sen. The  NRC  chairman  tried  to  convince  the  meeting  of  the  strong  tensions  within  the 
NRC,  in  order  to  make  the  decision  of  the  NRC  synod  seem  acceptable.  These  contri- 
butions could,  in  fact,  easily  be  heard  as  pleading  in  favour  of  the  decisions  taken  in 
their  respective  synods. 

An  amendment  was  immediately  brought  to  the  floor,  including  a proposal  to  stick 
to  the  name  UPCN.  During  the  assembly  many  journalists  and  camera  crews  were  wit- 
ness to  what  was  in  fact  not  a discussion,  but  a long  series  of  monologues.  Finally,  a 
majority  of  105  delegates  voted  for  UPCN,  but  a majority  of  the  NRC  (48  members) 
voted  against  it,  so  that  the  proposal  was  not  carried.  The  official  proposal  (UCRN) 
was  then  voted  on,  but  also  failed  to  secure  a majority,  because  a (large)  majority  of 
RCN  and  Lutheran  members  voted  against  it. 

There  was  of  course  no  other  opportunity  left  to  solve  the  problems  before  the  end 
of  1998.  This  means  in  fact  that  the  ratifying  decisions  of  the  RCN  and  ELC  synods 
have  also  lost  their  weight,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  agreement  was  reached  on  the  name 
as  yet. 

The  organizational  procedure 

In  principle  it  was  already  decided  in  October  1996  to  move  all  national  offices  of 
the  three  churches  to  Utrecht.  The  trio  synod  held  that  integration  of  the  supra-local 
organizations  of  the  three  churches  involved  was  desirable  in  any  case,  regardless  of 
decisions  about  the  new  church  order.  The  proposed  structure  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
adapted  to  such  changes. 

In  May  1997  the  joint  assembly  of  NRC/RCN/ELC  synods  decided,  with  dissent- 
ing votes  to  24,  to  buy  part  of  the  former  military  hospital  in  Utrecht  in  order  to  turn  it 
into  the  future  national  service  centre  of  the  TW  churches.  From  December  1999 
onwards  this  building  will  be  the  national  office  of  the  TW  churches.  The  new  organi- 
zation consists  of  three  “services”:  (1)  congregational  upbuilding,  theology  and  educa- 
tion; (2)  missionary  and  diaconal  work  and  ecumenical  relations;  (3)  technical  services 
and  general  affairs. 

The  NRC/RCN/ELC  trio  synod  also  accepted  the  proposal  that  a single  general 
director  should  be  appointed  as  from  1 January  1998.  This  means  that  staff  members 
of  the  standing  organizations  of  the  three  churches  will  be  led  by  one  general  director, 
namely  Mrs  A.W.  Wamsteker-Meijer. 

In  January  1998,  the  joint  assembly  of  the  NRC,  RCN  and  ELC  synods  accepted 
the  document  “The  Church’s  Agenda  and  the  Work  of  Its  Labour  Organization  in 
1999-2002”  as  the  starting-point  for  the  policy  of  the  common  labour  organization. 
The  trio  synod  was  extremely  positive  about  the  document. 

The  draft  church  order  for  the  future  united  church  is  close  to  the  present  NRC 
church  order  in  many  respects.  This  is  not  the  case  for  the  RCN  church  order.  This  fact 
made  the  RCN  synod  decide  to  prepare  some  changes  in  its  own  church  order,  in  order 
to  make  the  transition  to  the  unification  smoother. 

The  RCN  synod  wants  to  organize  the  representation  to  synod  via  the  classes 
rather  than  via  the  particular  (provincial)  synods.  The  church  order  committee  is  to 
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study  also  whether  a so-called  “permanent”  synod  can  be  introduced  without  throwing 
out  the  church  order  structure  of  the  RCN.  At  present,  every  second  year  a completely 
new  synod  is  elected,  which  normally  includes  about  50  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
former  synod.  If  a permanent  synod  is  possible,  the  committee  should  also  prepare  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  church  order. 

It  must  also  be  made  clear  in  what  way  the  local  RCN  churches  are  ultimately  sup- 
posed to  agree  with  the  unification  of  the  RCN  with  the  NRC  and  the  ELC.  A “unifi- 
cation clause”  might  be  advisable.  The  committee  has  been  commissioned  to  put  for- 
ward proposals  in  the  near  future. 

These  decisions  were  taken  by  the  RCN  synod  in  November  1997  after  a lengthy 
debate.  In  the  wake  of  this  discussion  another  point  was  raised:  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  RCN  does  not  meet  the  standards  which  are  laid  down  for  efficient  legal 
protection  nowadays.  The  RCN  do  not  have  independent  jurisdiction:  church  assem- 
blies themselves  adjudicate  conflicts.  The  church  order  committee  therefore  proposed 
that  the  rules  for  “objections  and  disputes”  developed  for  the  UPCN  be  introduced  into 
the  RCN  church  order.  The  synod  asked  the  committee  to  put  forward  a proposal  for 
adaptation  of  the  church  order  in  this  matter  too. 

Preliminary  decisions  were  already  taken  in  two  respects  in  1998  (and  early  1999). 
First,  the  synod  accepted  a proposal  to  organize  the  representation  to  synod  via  the 
classes.  Second,  the  synod  took  a first  step  towards  a revision  of  church  jurisdiction.  If 
the  church  councils  and  classes  agree  with  the  synod’s  proposals,  procedures  in  both 
respects  will  change  as  from  the  year  2000. 

Once  again:  What’s  in  a name? 

It  is  clear  that  the  deadlock  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  future  united  church  we 
are  faced  with  now  points  to  much  more  than  just  a technical  problem.  Once  again, 
major  differences  in  the  way  these  three  churches  see  themselves  have  become  mani- 
fest in  discussions  about  this  issue. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  a strong  minority  within  the  NRC  has 
opposed  the  TW  process  as  such  from  the  very  beginning.  As  long  as  no  real  progress 
was  realized  or  even  aimed  at  - and  that  was  the  case  until  about  1985  - this  opposition 
was  not  very  loud.  But  several  crises  in  the  1990s  in  fact  have  shown  the  determination 
of  the  majority  to  get  down  to  business,  as  well  as  the  intentions  of  the  minority  to  pre- 
vent final  steps  as  long  as  possible.  The  NRC  leadership,  together  with  a larger  part  of 
the  NRC  synod,  finds  itself  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  being  responsible  for  both  the 
continuation  of  the  TW  process  and  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  NRC.  Somehow, 
they  are  held  hostage  by  the  opposing  minority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  very  end 
some  NRC  congregations  at  least  will  feel  compelled  to  leave  the  NRC,  but  of  course  the 
leadership  of  all  of  the  three  churches  will  do  as  much  as  possible  to  limit  that  number. 

Fear  plays  a major  role  in  determining  the  position  of  the  congregations  opposing 
the  union.  The  present  NRC  gives  these  conservative  circles  all  the  necessary  room  to 
live  within  the  NRC  by  their  own  standards,  but  they  are  afraid  that  the  future  united 
church  will  in  some  way  endanger  this  freedom.  The  solution  may  lie  partly  in  coping 
with  these  fears  in  a convincing  and  effective  way.  Additional  decisions  in  this  field 
providing  a type  of  guarantee  for  the  congregations  might  be  sufficient  to  keep  most  of 
the  people  involved  “on  board”.  Much  will  depend,  then,  on  specific  regulations 
regarding  the  authority  of  supra-local  bodies  in  the  future  united  church. 
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Finally,  I think  that  much  of  the  present  situation  can  only  be  understood  in  rela- 
tion to  history.  The  NRC  sees  itself  historically  as  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
“church  of  St  Willibrord”,  the  missionary  who  evangelized  the  Netherlands  more  than 
1300  years  ago.  In  this  view,  this  “church  of  the  Netherlands”  as  such  was  reformed  in 
the  16th  century,  and  continued  to  play  its  role  in  Dutch  society  up  to  now.  In  this  per- 
spective, the  NRC  is  essentially  not  so  much  a free  church  as  a national  church,  even 
if  its  relation  to  the  Dutch  state  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  churches  in  the  Netherlands. 
Issues  such  as  the  name  of  the  future  church  are  dealt  with  in  this  perspective  of  a his- 
torical continuity.  Historical  or  rational  arguments  are  not  easily  accepted  here.  The 
real  issue  plays  a role  on  another,  psychological  level. 

In  ecclesiological  terms,  the  NRC  experiences  its  being  a church  primarily  as  a gift 
of  God,  and  only  secondly  as  a mandate  and  a matter  of  human  responsibility.  The 
ELC,  and  certainly  the  RCN,  have  a different  ecclesiological  framework.  They  are 
fully-fledged  free  churches.  The  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  is  decisive.  For  the 
RCN,  this  includes  the  primary  awareness  that  the  church  has  to  take  responsibility  for 
its  own  future.  Well  organized  processes  and  structures  of  decision-making  can  serve 
that  mandate.  Now  that  unification  with  the  NRC  and  the  ELC  has  been  defined  as  a 
matter  of  obedience  to  what  the  Lord  expects,  RCN  synods  will  feel  free  to  take  any 
decision  required  to  reach  that  goal.  If  it  implies  the  necessity  to  drop  traditional  names 
completely,  they  will  accept  that.  However,  there  is  one  major  problem.  A strong 
emphasis  on  the  freedom  of  local  congregations  can  be  accepted  without  any  doubt, 
but  this  should  be  counterbalanced  by  structures  in  which  the  mutual  accountability  of 
these  congregations  can  be  given  shape.  Sufficient  possibilities  for  encounter  on  the 
supralocal  level  should  in  some  way  be  provided. 

The  years  to  come  will  show  whether  these  differences  in  ecclesiology,  and  in  the 
way  the  churches  involved  react  to  challenges  like  these,  can  really  be  bridged. 

Correspondent:  Leo  J.  Koffemann,  Executive  Secretary  for  Ecumenical  Relations, 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  Postbus  202,  NL-3830  AE  Leusden,  e-mail 
Oecumene  @ gkn . nl . 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines;  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente 

[The  following  text  by  the  editor  is  based  on  the  report  of  3 December  1999 
in  'Ecumenical  News  International ] 

Two  churches  in  the  Philippines  initiated  on  28  November  1999  a “Covenant  of 
Partnership”  which  “could  lead  to  full  union  ‘in  God’s  own  time’”.  The  two  churches 
come  from  very  different  backgrounds.  The  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente  (IFI),  with 
three  million  members,  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1902  but  has 
retained  elements  of  Roman  Catholic  practice  and  tradition  and  in  1961  entered  into 
full  communion  with  the  Philippine  Episcopal  Church.  The  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  Philippines  (UCCP)  was  created  from  the  union  of  five  Protestant  churches  (from 
the  Evangelical,  Reformed,  Congregational  and  Methodist  traditions)  in  1948;  with 
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almost  one  million  members,  it  has  been  known  particularly  for  its  active  witness  for 
justice  and  human  rights. 

The  churches  affirm  one  another  as  “integral  parts  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  church  of  Jesus  Christ”.  They  emphasize  their  common  rooting  in  the  scrip- 
tures, common  adherence  to  certain  creeds,  important  agreements  on  baptism,  and 
a shared  commitment  to  the  churches’  witness  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of 
creation. 

Significant  - indeed,  from  a human  point  of  view  “seemingly  irreconcilable”  - dif- 
ferences remain  in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  the  eucharist  and  of  ministry 
(apostolic  succession).  But  the  churches  are  convinced  that  what  they  can  do  together 
- in  common  confession  and  witness,  as  well  as  joint  theological  reflection  and  educa- 
tion - gives  the  framework  within  which  these  differences  can  be  overcome. 

The  signing  of  the  agreement  was  witnessed  by  a wide  range  of  ecumenical  part- 
ners, including  the  national  council  of  churches,  “mission  partners,  and  representatives 
of  workers’  organizations,  the  urban  poor  and  student  groups”. 

A more  complete  account  including  contact  information  will  appear  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  survey. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

UNITING  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA:  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Southern  Africa;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 

ALASTAIR  RODGER 

The  PCSA  is  a multi-racial  church  of  about  90,000  members  spread  across  South 
Africa,  Zimbabwe  and  Zambia,  while  the  RPCSA  (formerly  the  Bantu  Presbyterian 
Church)  has  about  44,000  members,  all  in  South  Africa  and  all  from  the  African  com- 
munity, except  for  a few  “coloured”  congregations. 

From  the  early  19th  century,  when  they  were  represented  by  colonial  and  mission- 
ary streams,  their  histories  have  always  been  intertwined.  They  very  nearly  became 
one  church  when  the  PCSA  was  formed  in  1 897  and  continued  to  cooperate  closely 
during  the  next  few  decades,  during  which  the  BPC  was  set  up  as  an  independent 
denomination  by  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (1923). 

Although  the  two  churches  drifted  apart  and  tensions  arose,  a bold  move  was  made 
in  1958  to  initiate  union  negotiations  between  the  PCSA,  the  BPC  and  the  Tsonga 
Presbyterian  Church  (now  called  the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church),  which  had 
arisen  out  of  Swiss  mission  work.  These  negotiations  proceeded  slowly  and  with  many 
difficulties  but  finally  reached  the  stage  where  the  PCSA  and  the  TPC  had  agreed  to  the 
union.  The  BPC  however  was  unable  to  overcome  its  deep  division  on  the  issue  and  in 
1972  the  whole  process  had  to  be  abandoned.  Its  failure  was  exacerbated  - and  to  no 
small  degree  caused  - by  the  deep  divisions  and  gross  inequalities  and  injustices  of 
South  African  society. 

Twenty-five  years  later  a process  of  bridge-building  was  initiated,  leading  to  the 
adoption  by  both  general  assemblies  in  1990  of  a basis  of  agreement,  which  acknowl- 
edged the  responsibility  of  both  parties  for  past  failures  in  their  relationship,  commit- 
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ted  the  churches  to  improving  these  relationships  at  every  level  and  extending  their 
cooperation,  and  suggested  many  practical  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done.  The 
response  from  presbyteries  and  congregations  was  disappointingly  small,  in  spite  of 
the  dramatic  changes  in  the  South  African  situation  over  the  next  few  years.  Neverthe- 
less in  1994  the  RPCSA  general  assembly  proposed  the  reopening  of  formal  negotia- 
tions for  union  and  a few  months  later  the  PCSA  assembly  readily  agreed.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  joint  committee  on  union  had  held  its  first  meeting.  For  most  of  its 
existence  that  committee  was  composed  of  approximately  1 1 representatives  of  each 
church,  appointed  by  their  general  assemblies.  While  the  majority  of  these  were  min- 
isters, there  was  always  strong  and  active  lay  participation. 

The  union  committee  formed  a number  of  sub-committees  to  examine  the  work 
and  policies  of  the  two  churches  and  to  see  how  the  various  aspects  of  their  work  could 
be  merged.  Progress  was  slow  at  first,  but  in  1995  the  assemblies  adopted  seven 
reasons  for  union  put  forward  by  the  committee.  These  related  to  the  churches’  theol- 
ogy and  historical  connections  and  the  important  witness  that  a union  would  provide, 
especially  in  the  context  of  a rapidly  changing  South  Africa.  At  the  same  time  the 
assemblies  encouraged  their  presbyteries  and  congregations  to  work  together,  so  that 
more  members  in  each  church  could  become  familiar  with  the  other  and  build  rela- 
tionships. At  the  same  time  presbyteries  were  instructed  to  debate  the  principle  of 
union  and  to  disseminate  information  about  the  two  churches  to  their  sessions  and  con- 
gregations. While  it  was  grateful  for  the  fellowship  and  the  sense  of  unity  of  purpose 
which  had  developed  within  the  committee,  and  for  the  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
union  talks  shown  at  assembly  level,  the  union  committee  was  very  concerned  that  the 
union  should  not  only  be  a “top  down”  process.  Once  again  however  the  response  to 
these  resolutions  seemed  to  be  rather  muted. 

As  the  union  committee  continued  its  work  it  found  that  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  churches  in  theology  or  polity,  but  considerable  diver- 
gence in  the  areas  of  finance  and  administration  and  in  the  more  elusive  but  no  less 
important  matter  of  ethos. 

The  committee  also  spent  some  time  working  through  the  basis  of  union  drawn  up 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  tripartite  negotiations  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
even  though  extensive  changes  would  need  to  be  made,  it  would  provide  a very  solid 
foundation  for  the  proposed  union, 

In  1997  the  PCSA  celebrated  its  centenary,  while  the  RPCSA  prepared  for  its  75th 
anniversary  the  following  year.  After  months  of  intensive  work,  including  the  submis- 
sion of  a draft  to  the  executive  bodies,  the  union  committee  brought  to  the  1997  assem- 
blies a basis  of  union,  setting  out  the  proposed  doctrinal  basis,  polity,  financial  and 
administrative  arrangements,  process  of  union,  and  so  on.  This  was  adopted  and  sent 
down  to  presbyteries  for  their  approval,  in  terms  of  the  usual  Presbyterian  practice. 
Presbyteries  were  also  required  to  consult  sessions  before  reporting,  but  were  to  make 
their  own  decisions. 

Although  some  questioned  the  pace  at  which  events  were  moving  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  presbyteries  in  both  churches  voted  in  favour  of  the  basis.  A number  of 
questions  were  raised  in  the  PCSA  about  financial  and  other  matters,  and  there  was 
some  opposition  from  the  RPCSA  to  the  proposal  to  use  the  PCSA’s  manual  of  law  and 
procedure  as  the  basis  of  an  interim  manual  for  the  new  church.  The  latter  issue  sur- 
faced again  in  their  1 998  general  assembly  and  was  partly  responsible  for  making  the 
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debate  on  union  a very  long  and  painful  one.  Underlying  this  and  other  issues  was  the 
high  value  placed  for  many  years  on  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  RPCS  A and 
a corresponding  fear  that  union  might  mean  something  more  like  absorption  by  the 
PCS  A.  (The  same  factors,  which  underlay  the  rejection  of  union  in  1972,  have  in  fact 
been  present  throughout  the  history  of  the  RPCSA  and  help  to  explain  its  origin  as  a 
separate  church.)  In  the  end  however  the  basis  of  union  was  adopted  with  few  dissent- 
ing voices.  Three  months  later  the  PCS  A assembly  gave  its  final  approval  after  a much 
easier  debate:  there  was  some  discussion  on  the  proposed  process  of  union,  but  very 
little  on  issues  affecting  the  structures  and  modus  operandi  of  the  new  church. 

A vital  part  of  the  next  stage  of  the  process  was  the  creation  by  the  assemblies  of 
the  special  commission  on  union,  a relatively  large  body  with  equal  numbers  from 
each  church,  which  functions  as  a commission  of  both  general  assemblies  and  there- 
fore has  quite  wide  powers.  Its  mandate  is  to  finalize  some  questions  left  unresolved  in 
the  basis  of  union,  to  put  flesh  on  some  of  the  agreements  set  out  there  and  to  make 
practical  preparations  for  the  union.  After  union  it  will  remain  in  existence  for  at  least 
three  years  as  a judicial  commission,  to  resolve  any  disputes  that  arise  out  of  the  terms 
of  union.  Members  of  the  special  commission  will  also  constitute  the  new  presbyteries 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  uniting  general  assembly  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa, 
from  26  September  1999.  As  the  date  of  union  was  only  one  year  after  the  final  deci- 
sion to  unite,  the  commission  has  had  a great  deal  of  detailed  preparation  and  planning 
to  do  in  a short  time.  The  only  way  to  achieve  this  was  to  delegate  the  work  to  a num- 
ber of  sub-committees,  but  progress  has  been  uneven.  With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  more  time  should  have  been  allowed  for  this  process,  and  that 
it  was  not  helpful  to  leave  to  the  commission  any  decisions  which  might  prove  very 
controversial. 

The  commission  was  conscious  not  only  that  it  has  to  put  the  nuts  and  bolts  in  the 
right  places,  but  that  it  had  to  be  sensitive  - as  the  general  assembly  of  the  new  church 
will  have  to  be  - in  recognizing  and  dealing  with  issues  that  touch  on  past  differences. 
There  is  a very  important  learning  process  here,  given  not  only  the  relatively  short  his- 
tory of  the  relationship  between  these  two  churches,  but  the  background  of  three  cen- 
turies of  colonization,  segregation  and  apartheid. 

In  this  context  the  union  of  these  two  churches  of  the  same  tradition,  and  with 
many  historical  links,  is  far  more  than  a matter  of  tidying  up  one  pile  of  periodicals  in 
the  ecclesiastical  reading  room.  For  historical  reasons  there  are  four  Presbyterian 
churches  in  South  Africa  and  two  in  both  Zimbabwe  and  Zambia.  The  Presbyterian 
group  of  churches  does  not  represent  the  only  tradition  which  has  not  yet  fully  over- 
come the  divisions  of  the  past.  Like  the  1994  union  of  two  branches  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  to  form  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa,  this  union 
is  a step  in  faith.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  old  divisions  and  all  the  hurts,  suspicions  and 
fears  that  go  with  them  have  suddenly  been  overcome,  but  it  does  demonstrate  a will- 
ingness to  allow  God  to  take  us  a stage  further  in  the  healing  process.  Even  though 
progress  may  be  slow,  and  some  may  try  to  opt  out  of  the  process  of  growing  towards 
a deeper  unity,  the  decision  to  commit  these  churches  to  that  process  is  an  important 
one  in  a church  scene,  and  in  a sub-continent,  where  racial  and  cultural  divisions  are 
still  very  much  part  of  our  everyday  lives.  The  need  for  a genuinely  new  life,  based  on 
the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  as  obvious,  even  to  many  Christians,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  because  many  are  very  comfortable  with  their  divisions.  Much  prayer  is  needed  for 
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a union  that  will  become  a living  example  of  such  unity  - and  therefore  the  best  argu- 
ment of  all  for  it. 

The  name  chosen  for  the  united  church  is  the  “Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Southern  Africa”,  indicating  that  this  union  should  be  seen  as  part  of  a process  of 
bringing  together  parts  of  a divided  body.  Obvious  possibilities  are  unions  with  one  or 
more  of  the  remaining  Presbyterian  churches  and  with  the  United  Congregational 
Church  of  Southern  Africa.  The  PCSA  and  the  UCCSA  share  many  united  congrega- 
tions and  came  close  to  union  in  the  early  1980s.  Through  the  Church  Unity  Commis- 
sion they,  the  RPCSA  and  the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  have  links  with  the 
Anglican  and  Methodist  churches  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  twenty-five  years  since  the 
CUC  churches  made  a formal  commitment  to  search  for  union  and  progress  has  been 
very  slow,  with  some  major  setbacks  and  many  questions  about  the  whole  process. 
Even  though  the  way  ahead  is  likely  to  be  long  and  arduous,  the  union  of  the  PCSA  and 
the  RPCSA  may  be  a sign  of  a new  direction  and  is  a cause  for  rejoicing. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Alastair  Rodger,  General  Secretary,  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Southern  Africa,  1st  floor,  Joseph  Wing  Centre,  150  Caroline  Street  / P.O.  Box 
96188,  Brixton  2019,  South  Africa,  tel.  +11.837  1258,  fax  +11.837  1653,  e-mail 
gensec  @ presbyterian . org . za. 

[As  described  in  the  introduction  to  this  survey,  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Southern  Africa  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  an  inaugural  eucharistic  liturgy 
on  Sunday,  26  September.  The  liturgy  also  saw  the  induction  of  the  first  moderator  of 
the  newly  united  church,  the  Rt  Rev.  Clifford  Leeuw.  On  the  previous  evening  the  two 
still-divided  churches  had  finished  their  respective  general  assemblies;  the  following 
excerpt  well  captures  the  spirit  of  these  poignant  occasions.  Thomas  F.  Best/ 

Excerpt  from  the  “Adjourning  Minute”  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Southern  Africa  in  concluding  its  96th  - and  final  - general  assembly: 

Now  this  general  assembly,  meeting  in  Port  Elizabeth  on  25  September  1999,  resolves  to 
adjourn  and  to  meet  together  with  the  assembly  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Southern  Africa  in  the  Centenary  Hall,  New  Brighton,  at  10  a.m.  on  the  Lord’s  day,  26  Sep- 
tember 1999,  in  order  to  constitute  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa. 

Recognizing  our  past  history  and  looking  in  faith  towards  the  future  we  give  thanks  for 
those  who  have  served  this  church  with  great  faithfulness  as  moderators,  clerks,  ministers, 
elders  and  other  office  bearers. 

In  1887  the  composition  of  the  church,  along  with  many  details  of  organization  and 
administration,  were  left  for  further  discussion  and  settlement.  Given  how  God  has  led  the 
church  since  then,  such  flexibility  and  openness  have  proved  part  of  his  provision  for  its 
growth  in  extent  and  complexity.  By  our  resolution  we  have  recognized  the  Lord’s  priority: 
his  disciples  united  for  witness.  We  go  forward  expecting  that  he  will  continue  to  lead  us 
into  his  grace  and  truth.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever,  and  in  his  time  will 
conform  us  to  his  image. 

In  our  past  Jesus  has  been  to  us  both  stumbling  block  and  foundation  stone.  We  have 
been  broken  and  secured.  We  now  respond  to  God’s  unchanging  call  to  his  people.  We  reaf- 
firm that  we  are  a part  of  his  chosen  race,  his  royal  priesthood,  his  holy  nation,  his  own  pos- 
session. We  prepare  ourselves  afresh  to  declare  the  wonderful  deeds  of  him  who  has  called 
us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 
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This  church  therefore  surrenders  itself  to  him,  identifies  itself  with  him  in  his  death, 
that  it  may  be  raised  to  walk  henceforth  with  him  in  the  newness  of  life  he  offers.  We  have 
yet  to  make  this  fully  our  own. 

With  patriarchs,  prophets,  psalmists,  apostles,  martyrs  and  saints  we  glorify  the  name 
above  every  name  and  pray 

Kyrie  Eleison!  Hallelujah! 

CHURCH  UNITY  COMMISSION:  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa;  Evan- 
gelical Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa;  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa; 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern 
Africa;  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa 

DONALD  CRAGG 

In  the  survey  for  1994-96  we  reported  that  the  member  churches  of  the  Church 
Unity  Commission  (CUC)  had  accepted  “that  the  ordained  ministers  of  word  and 
sacrament  in  the  member  churches  of  the  CUC  have  been  called  and  ordained  by  God 
in  Christ  through  his  church  and  exercise  a sacramental,  preaching,  teaching  and  pas- 
toral ministry  in  the  church  of  God  and  not  simply  in  the  particular  church  to  which 
they  belong”  and  had  agreed  that  such  ministers  “while  remaining  ministers  of  their 
own  churches”  may  exercise  their  ministry  within  each  of  the  member  churches  “when 
duly  authorized  and  appointed  so  to  do”.  The  commission  subsequently  approved 
guidelines  for  such  cross-denominational  appointments. 

Mutual  acceptance  has  not  led  to  any  dramatic  developments.  A Methodist  minis- 
ter who  serves  as  ecumenical  hospital  chaplain  in  Johannesburg  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  St  Mary’s  Anglican  cathedral,  and  an  Anglican  minister  has  been  called  to 
a Presbyterian  parish.  The  position  of  ministers  in  united  congregations  has  been  reg- 
ularized. Perhaps  its  most  important  effect  has  been  to  open  the  way  to  closer  cooper- 
ation at  parish  and  congregational  level  by  making  it  possible  to  share  sacramental 
ministry. 

The  commission  has  been  encouraged  by  the  positive  response  of  the  Lambeth 
conference  and  expressions  of  interest  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  the  search  for  consensus  on  the  ministry  of 
oversight  which  would  open  the  way  for  full  reconciliation  and  interchangeability  of 
ministries.  This  process  is  still  at  an  early  stage  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  recom- 
mendations can  be  made  to  the  churches. 

A number  of  suggestions  and  observations  have  been  made  in  a series  of  local  con- 
sultations and  will  have  to  be  considered  more  widely.  All  agree  that  “we  need  to  seek 
a form  of  episcope  that  (will)  help  the  South  African  church  to  fulfil  its  own  mission  in 
the  church  of  the  21st  century  and  also  be  helpful  to  the  church  at  large”.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  personal  and  corporate  oversight  have  to  be  combined,  and  two  possible 
models  have  been  suggested: 

1 . A moderator  in  the  United  Congregational  Church,  as  the  convener  of  the  ministry  com- 
mittee, presides  at  ordinations  and  inductions  and  is  also  responsible  for  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  clergy.  However,  he  or  she  is  not  the  chairperson  of  the  regional  council.  Is  it  possible 
to  develop  this  office  in  such  a way  that  the  regional  council  could  be  seen  as  the  body  of 
oversight  and  the  moderator  as  its  personal  focus? 

2.  The  other  model  comes  from  Celtic  Christianity  where  there  was  a clear  distinction 
between  jurisdiction  and  pastoral  and  sacramental  oversight.  Jurisdiction  was  vested  in  a 
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monastery  or  its  abbot  who  might  be  ordained  or  lay.  Pastoral  and  sacramental  oversight 
was  exercised  by  a member  of  the  community  who  did  the  things  that  only  a bishop  could 
do  and  was  not  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  power. 

On  the  issue  of  continuity  in  the  transmission  of  ministry,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a corporate  continuity  through  presbytery  or  conference  in  non-episcopal 
churches,  and  that  this  needs  to  be  taken  more  seriously.  One  consultation  warned  that 
the  major  obstacle  to  agreement  is  not  theological: 

We  have  to  recognize  the  role  of  emotions  in  the  debate  about  oversight.  Any  process  of 
change  arouses  emotions.  When  the  parties  to  the  process  have  strong  convictions,  power- 
ful stereotypes  and  painful  memories,  the  level  of  emotion  is  likely  to  be  high.  The  mutual 
acceptance  of  ministries  may  reduce  the  intensity  of  emotion  but  has  not  removed  it. 

Theological  consensus  alone  will  get  nowhere  and  the  Church  Unity  Commission 
has  identified  the  promotion  of  local  ecumenism  as  a major  priority.  In  South  Africa 
this  involves  racial  as  well  as  denominational  decisions  and  has  to  deal  with  deeply- 
entrenched  denominational  loyalties  in  the  African  community. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.L.  Cragg,  P.O.  Box  2651,  Pinegowrie  2123,  South 
Africa,  tel.  and  fax:  27.11  787.5013,  e-mail  cuc@mweb.co.za 


DUTCH  REFORMED  FAMILY  OF  CHURCHES:  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in 
Southern  Africa;  Dutch  Reformed  Church 

[As  reported  in  the  previous  two  surveys,  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  South- 
ern Africa  (URCSA)  was  formed  in  April  1994  as  the  union  of  two  churches,  predomi- 
nantly black  and  coloured  respectively,  which  had  been  formed  in  1857  by  the  white 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  (DRC).  Intense  and  complicated  discussions  have  since  taken 
place  between  the  URCSA,  DRC,  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  Africa  (RCA,  incorpo- 
rating persons  of  Indian  descent ).  A number  of  sub -committees  have  been  established 
to  work  on  the  confessional,  ministerial  and  administrative  aspects  of  a future  union. 

The  process  appears  to  be  stalled  at  present,  hinging  on  the  URCSA ’s  insistence 
that  the  DRC  should  accept  also  the  Belhar  Confession,  a text  linked  to  the  explicit 
repudiation  of  apartheid  and  its  theological  justification.  There  are  also  differences 
over  the  form  and  name  of  the  future  united  church. 

Continued  discussions  are  being  urged  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  and  the  family  of  united  and  uniting  churches  is  awaiting  future  develop- 
ments. The  urgency  of  this  union  is  apparent  both  theologically  and  culturally,  but  the 
way  ahead  is  not  yet  clear.  Thomas  F.  Besty 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

SCOTTISH  CHURCH  INITIATIVE  FOR  UNION  (SCIFU):  Church  of  Scotland 
(Presbyterian);  Methodist  Church;  Scottish  Congregational  Church;  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church;  United  Reformed  Church 
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SHELAGHM.  RESTING 


Composition  of  the  committee 

The  committee  is  composed  of  four  members  each  from  the  participating 
churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  sends  an  observer  and  more 
recently  the  United  Free  Church  has  also  accepted  the  invitation  to  have  observer  sta- 
tus in  the  talks.  The  members  of  the  SCIFU  group  have  a wide  range  of  experience  and 
include  theologians,  people  involved  in  adult  Christian  education,  parish  ministers  and 
priests,  and  lay  people.  The  church  life  coordinating  secretary  of  Churches  Together  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  acts  as  a valued  consultant  to  the  group.  From  time  to  time,  other 
people  with  particular  expertise  are  invited  to  assist  the  discussions.  The  group  has  set 
up  smaller  working  groups  as  required  to  produce  discussion  papers  on  issues  relating 
to  ministry,  authority  and  structures.  It  currently  has  a small  group  looking  at  the  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  asked  and  the  people  who  need  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of 
drawing  up  a draft  basis  and  plan  of  union. 

The  goals  of  the  discussion 

The  specific  goal  of  the  discussion  is  to  bring  to  the  participating  churches  around 
the  year  2002  a draft  basis  and  plan  of  union.  This  is  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  issued  in  1995. 

Since  1996,  the  group  has  focused  on  issues  that  are  of  particular  sensitivity.  There 
have  been  three  particular  areas:  our  common  faith,  the  future  shape  of  ministry  and 
the  structures  required  to  facilitate  mission  in  a united  church.  The  context  is  a Scot- 
land in  which  the  majority  of  the  population  is  no  longer  Christian.  The  emphasis  is 
therefore  on  the  calling  of  the  church  to  participate  in  the  mission  of  God  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  to  witness  to  the  gospel  in  word  and  action.  It  is  to  ask  the  question:  What 
shape  of  ministry  and  what  structures  would  best  facilitate  the  mission  of  the  church  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  21st  century? 

Our  common  faith 

After  some  initial  discussion  around  the  Porvoo  Agreement,  the  Leuenberg  Decla- 
ration and  the  Anglican-Reformed  report  God's  Reign  and  Our  Unity,  the  group  put  to 
one  side  the  possibility  of  drawing  up  a new  statement  of  faith.  Instead  it  pointed  to 
documents  that  already  exist:  both  the  defining  documents  of  each  of  the  participating 
churches  and  the  ecumenical  documents  of  more  recent  years  with  which  they  are  in 
some  way  associated.  There  is  anxiety  not  to  duplicate  work  that  has  already  been 
done.  However,  it  has  been  agreed  to  ask  Action  of  Churches  Together  in  Scotland 
(ACTS)  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  drawing  up  a new  Scots  confession.  This  would  be 
a parallel  exercise  to  the  union  talks  and  would  involve  a wider  spectrum  of  churches. 

Ministry 

The  discussion  on  ministry  has  involved,  among  other  things,  an  in-depth  sharing 
of  each  church’s  patterns  of  ministry.  This  had  led  to  the  point  where  each  is  able  to 
appreciate  the  particular  strengths  that  the  others  have  to  offer  to  a united  church.  Fun- 
damental to  the  discussion  has  been  the  agreement  reached  in  the  preceding  multilat- 
eral church  conversation  in  Scotland  (1968-93). 

It  is  clearly  insupportable  to  have  any  form  of  reconciliation  of  ministries  which 
implies  that  hitherto  non-Episcopal  members  require  validation  from  Episcopal  ones, 
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as  if  hitherto  they  lacked  either  effectiveness  or  authenticity.  The  introduction  of  epis- 
copacy where  it  has  not  previously  existed  can  only  be  in  the  context  of  a mutual 
recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ministry  for  common  service  together  within  the 
wider  jurisdiction  of  a united  church.* 

Three  particular  areas  have  commanded  attention. 

a)  The  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God:  All  the  churches  have  at  least  paid  lip- 
service  to  this  principle.  All  are  seeking  ways  to  make  this  more  visible  and  to  ensure 
that  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  participation  in  the  church’s  ministry.  This  had  led 
the  group  to  spell  out  the  way  in  which  all  particular  ministries  are  derivative  from  and 
representative  of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God.  The  Congregational  repre- 
sentatives have  ensured  that  the  group  never  loses  sight  of  this  fundamental  basis  of  all 
ministry. 

b)  The  ministry  of  the  elder:  The  predominance  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
throughout  the  past  four  hundred  years  has  meant  that  the  role  of  the  elder  is  one  that  is 
well  known  both  in  fact  and  in  myth.  The  practice  of  ordination  to  the  eldership  and  the 
still  common  expectation  in  many  congregations  that  an  elder  will  serve  for  life  led  to 
deep  and  difficult  discussion  in  the  SCIFU  group.  The  non-Presbyterian  churches  value 
their  own  form  of  lay  leadership  and  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  Presbyterian  custom 
of  ordination  had  a tendency  to  disempower  full  lay  participation  in  the  church.  In  all 
churches  there  would  be  those  who  would  not  wish  to  be  ordained,  but  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  gifts  for  a limited  period  of  time.  It  seemed  that  among 
Presbyterians  there  was  a tendency  to  leave  everything  to  the  elders.  The  United 
Reformed  Church  practice  of  ordaining  elders  for  life,  but  having  them  serve  for  a lim- 
ited period,  has  been  a helpful  alternative,  and  one  which  is  already  being  introduced  in 
some  congregations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  could  enable  the  non-Presbyterian 
uniting  churches  to  reconcile  adoption  of  the  eldership  with  the  representative  church 
government  they  value  so  highly.  The  variety  of  practice  across  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  been  acknowledged,  together  with  a realization  that  practice  has  altered  throughout 
history  and  is  altering  once  again.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  more  work  will  need  to 
be  done  on  what  ordination  means  in  relation  to  the  eldership.  The  group  awaits  current 
study  being  undertaken  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  this  area. 

Discussion  on  the  eldership  also  led  to  consideration  of  various  other  forms  of 
“lay”  ministry,  not  least  the  significance  of  the  local  preacher  in  Methodism  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  diaconal  ministry  as  exercised  in  the  different  churches.  What  is  clear  is 
that,  as  with  present  practice  in  all  the  churches,  there  would  be  a variety  of  ministries 
identified  within  a united  church  where  people  would  be  able  to  exercise  a ministry  for 
which  their  gifts  and  particular  training  equip  them. 

c)  The  ministry  of  the  bishop:  All  the  participating  churches  have  recognizable 
ministries  of  oversight  (episcope).  However,  in  the  Scottish  context  the  very  word 
“bishop”  elicits  a negative,  emotional  and  to  some  extent  irrational  response.  While  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  long  since  abandoned  the  prelacy  that  was  a feature  of 
earlier  periods  of  history,  folk  memory  ensures  an  attitude  among  many  Protestant 
Christians  in  Scotland  that  to  be  Scottish  is  to  be  against  bishops.  This  has  led  some  to 
say  that  while  a personal  ministry  at  regional  level  is  desirable,  the  title  “bishop” 
should  not  be  used.  However,  in  identifying  various  ministries  of  oversight,  including 


* Who  Goes  Where?,  Edinburgh,  Saint  Andrew  Press,  1992,  p.17,  section  IV.9. 
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a personal  ministry  at  regional  level,  the  SCIFU  group  has  insisted  on  using  the  word. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  personal  ministry  of  the  bishop  is  seen  as  one  of 
the  particular  gifts  offered  by  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  to  a united  church,  a gift 
which  has  important  links  with  other  churches  both  inside  and  outside  Scotland.  The 
role  of  the  bishop  has  been  discussed  on  frequent  occasions  in  the  SCIFU  group.  The 
primary  task  identified  has  been  twofold:  pastoral  care  and  leadership  in  mission.  With 
an  emphasis  on  election  from  below  and  the  exercising  of  authority  as  “bishops  in 
council”  and  the  possibility  of  bishops  serving  for  a limited  period,  it  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  worst  fears  of  non-Episcopalians  will  be  alleviated,  and  the  benefits  of 
such  a ministry  warmly  embraced.  The  SCIFU  group  awaits  with  interest  the  result 
of  current  reflections  on  episcope  within  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

The  structures  of  a united  church 

Again  discussions  have  taken  a close  look  at  existing  structures,  their  similarities 
and  dissimilarities.  The  task  is  to  seek  a structure  which  will  facilitate  rather  than  hin- 
der the  mission  of  the  united  church  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  should  be  a structure 
that  enables  local  Christians  and  local  worshipping  communities  to  fulfil  their  part  in 
the  mission  of  the  church.  Fundamental  to  this  concept  is  what  has  been  called,  for  the 
time  being  only,  a “maxi-parish”.  A history  of  division  and  reunion  within  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Scotland  has  led  to  parish  boundaries  that  make  no  sense  of 
acknowledged  geographical,  social  or  political  areas.  The  concept  of  the  maxi-parish 
allows  all  the  congregations  in  a definable  geographical  and  social  area  to  work 
together  in  planning  missionary  strategy  and  the  sharing  of  resources.  It  is  also  felt  that 
such  a model  would  lessen  two  fears  that  are  often  expressed  when  the  possibility  of 
organic  union  is  being  discussed:  that  union  will  enforce  uniformity,  and  that  church 
buildings  will  necessarily  close.  The  SCIFU  group  has  taken  seriously  the  need  for 
people  to  worship  in  a style  which  they  find  meaningful  and  comfortable.  They  also 
accept  that  there  is  often  a link  between  buildings  and  the  particular  ethos  of  a congre- 
gation and  the  nature  of  its  worship.  In  a maxi-parish  congregations  would  work 
together  on  mission  strategy,  but  would  maintain  their  autonomy  in  worship  and  nur- 
turing in  faith.  In  the  event  of  buildings  having  to  close,  this  would  be  by  decision  of 
the  local  community  in  the  light  of  the  overall  needs  and  resources  of  the  church  in  that 
locality. 

The  SCIFU  group  sees  the  maxi-parish  within  the  context  of  a structure  that  will 
have  regional  councils  and  a national  council.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  bishop  would 
relate  to  the  regional  council.  What  the  councils  of  a united  church  will  ultimately  be 
called  will  be  left  to  the  end  of  the  process.  For  the  sake  of  discussion  neutral  terms  are 
being  used  at  present.  It  is  anticipated  that  familiar  terms  such  as  diocese  or  presbytery, 
vestry  or  kirk  session,  church  meeting,  parish  and  church,  and  so  on,  may  be  reintro- 
duced as  appropriate  when  the  final  shape  is  clear. 

At  present,  geographical  boundaries  differ  enormously  between  denominations. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  at  regional  level.  As  a result  of  the  discussions,  the  SCIFU 
group  has  asked  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  set  up  a boundary  commission  involving  the 
participating  churches.  Whether  or  not  the  churches  ultimately  decide  to  proceed  to 
union,  the  harmonizing  of  regional  boundaries  would  greatly  improve  the  ability  of  the 
churches  to  cooperate  better  at  this  level  of  church  life.  The  size  of  the  task  is  not 
underestimated,  given  both  the  historical  nature  of  some  of  the  diocesan  boundaries  in 
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particular  and  also  the  disparity  in  size  and  national  spread  of  the  denominations 
involved. 

Some  thought  had  been  given  to  how  the  bishop  will  relate  to  the  regional  council. 
For  example,  there  is  a strong  feeling  that  the  bishop  should  not  be  expected  to  chair 
the  council.  This  derives  from  the  hope  that  the  bishop’s  role  will  be  primarily  pastoral. 
The  bishop  should  not  normally  be  expected  to  chair  the  council.  This  is  because  of  an 
inevitable  tension  between  the  ruling  and  pastoral  functions  of  episcope. 


The  Interim  Report 

In  1997  the  SCIFU  group  reported  to  the  participating  churches  in  an  Interim 
Report.  This  report  gave  a basic  outline  of  the  three  areas  described  above.  It  was  pre- 
sented as  a discussion  document,  not  as  a set  of  proposals.  The  detail  was  deliberately 
sketchy,  so  that  there  was  room  for  wide-ranging  discussion  and  the  opportunity  for 
people  at  all  levels  of  church  life  to  be  part  of  the  process  of  shaping  a united  church. 
Wherever  possible,  people  have  been  encouraged  to  discuss  the  document  in  an  ecu- 
menical context,  in  particular  with  people  from  some  of  the  other  participating 
churches.  The  members  of  the  SCIFU  group  have  made  themselves  available  to  attend 
meetings  across  the  country  to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  document.  Responses 
have  been  invited  by  the  end  of  June  1999.  It  is  already  clear  that  there  will  need  to  be 
some  response  to  the  churches  in  2000  which  indicates  that  the  points  being  made  and 
the  reservations  being  expressed  are  being  attended  to  by  the  SCIFU  group. 

In  the  meantime,  the  SCIFU  group  has  continued  to  explore  the  area  of  lay  leader- 
ship and  the  authority  and  function  of  the  bishop.  It  has  begun  to  think  about  the  shape 
of  a final  document,  a draft  basis  and  plan  of  union.  It  has  set  itself  the  task  of  explor- 
ing, with  an  invited  speaker,  what  exactly  we  mean  by  mission.  And  it  has  invited  non- 
SCIFU  churches  in  Scotland  to  send  representatives  to  meet  with  it  to  explore  how  a 
united  church  might  affect  them  in  their  relations,  both  nationally  and  locally,  with  the 
participating  churches. 


Time  scale 

It  is  anticipated  that  a draft  basis  and  plan  of  union  will  be  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive bodies  in  the  participating  churches  by  2002.  It  is  accepted  that  a date  for  uniting 
will  still  be  a long  way  off.  However,  it  is  hoped  that,  if  the  churches  agree  to  proceed 
to  union,  the  time  from  the  presentation  of  the  draft  document  to  its  eventual  imple- 
mentation will  be  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  grow  together  into  union  at  all  levels  of 
church  life. 

Finally,  all  the  participating  churches  have  warmly  welcomed  the  forthcoming 
union  between  two  of  the  participating  churches,  the  Scottish  Congregational  Church 
and  the  United  Reformed  Church.  This  is  seen  as  an  encouraging  development,  part  of 
the  process  towards  a united  Church  in  Scotland. 


Correspondent:  Rev.  Shelagh  M.  Resting,  Secretary,  Scottish  Church  Initiative  for 
Union,  Church  of  Scotland  Offices,  121  George  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  4YN,  Scot- 
land, tel.  +44.131  240.2208,  fax  +44.131  220.3899,  e-mail  kirkeculink@gn.apc.org 
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Congregational  Union  of  Scotland;  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  King- 
dom 

JOHN  ARTHUR  and  ANTHONY  BURNHAM 

As  noted  in  the  previous  survey,  in  1985  negotiations  began  between  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  Scotland  (CUS)  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  UK  (URC) 
- a union  in  1972  of  Congregationalists  from  England  and  Wales  with  Presbyterians 
from  England  and,  in  1981,  with  Churches  of  Christ  from  England  and  Scotland. 

In  1988  the  proposals  for  unification  were  agreed  by  the  assembly  of  the  URC. 
However  the  CUS  failed  to  achieve  the  necessary  75  percent  majority  and  the  process 
was  ended.  The  CUS  then  passed  through  a difficult  few  years  in  which  a way  forward 
was  sought  by  forming  the  Scottish  Congregational  Church  (SCC).  This  resulted  in  a 
minority  of  churches  seceding  from  the  CUS. 

The  SCC  has  over  7000  members  in  60  congregations.  The  URC  has  over  100,000 
members  in  1760  congregations.  However,  only  six  of  those  congregations  are  in  Scot- 
land. * 

At  the  SCC  assembly  in  September  1996,  it  was  agreed  to  initiate  discussion  the 
URC  with  a view  to  effecting  the  union  of  the  two  denominations  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  October  1996  the  mission  council  of  the  URC  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  negotiating  group  was  held  in  January  1997  and  its  work 
was  completed  in  January  1998.  The  proposal  is  to  unite  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a single  body  to 
be  known  as  the  United  Reformed  Church.  This  will  be  brought  into  effect  by  an 
agreed  unifying  process  and  the  passage  of  a private  parliamentary  bill.  The  resulting 
United  Reformed  Church  will  adopt  a basis  of  union  which  is  in  all  essentials  the  same 
as  that  of  the  present  URC.  The  new  body  will  create  a synod  of  Scotland,  made  up  of 
those  local  churches  which  constitute  the  CUS  and  the  local  churches  of  the  URC 
which  are  situated  in  Scotland. 

Taking  into  account  the  changing  constitutional  arrangements  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  proposal  makes  provision  for  the  synods  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales  to 
carry  out  certain  representative  functions  in  those  countries  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
United  Reformed  Church,  subject  to  the  final  authority  of  the  general  assembly.  The 
proposal  provides  for  future  national  church  unions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Provision  is  made  for  a certain  flexibility  in  terminology  in  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  Scotland,  so  long  as  the  fundamental  concept  of  conciliar  authority  in  the 
church  is  maintained.  The  proposal  does  not  modify  the  understanding  of  eldership  or 
the  role  of  the  district  council  as  hitherto  understood  by  the  URC  but  allows  for  local 
option  in  the  use  of  the  title  “elder”,  and  for  the  term  “area  council”  to  be  used  as  an 
alternative  to  “district  council”. 

The  proposal  protects  the  conditions  of  service  for  ministers  of  the  CUS  and  the 
URC  and,  in  some  cases,  improves  them.  There  will  be  an  exceptional  expenditure  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  union  but  thereafter  the  balance  of  income  and  expenditure  is 
forecast  to  be  much  as  it  is  in  the  existing  bodies.  Exceptional  arrangements  have  been 
proposed  for  the  appointment  of  the  first  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Scotland.  There- 
after the  current  practice  of  the  URC  will  be  followed. 

The  joint  negotiating  group  believe  that  the  proposals  set  out  for  final  determina- 
tion represent  an  effective  way  of  bringing  about  the  desired  union  without  constrain- 
ing the  united  church  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  provisions  will  be  short-term  but  the 
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over-riding  aim  of  bringing  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Reformed  Church  (UK)  into  a single  body  which  expresses  our  conciliar  understand- 
ing of  the  church  will  have  been  achieved. 

The  procedure  required  the  assembly  of  each  church  to  give  a first  approval  to  the 
proposals  for  the  union  at  annual  assembly  in  1998.  The  URC  at  its  meeting  in  July 
agreed  “without  dissent  and  with  joyful  applause”.  The  CUS  at  its  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber agreed  by  a majority  of  over  97  percent. 

The  next  stage  requiring  decisions  by  other  councils  of  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  the  UK  and  by  local  churches  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  was 
completed  successfully  by  31  December  1998.  All  that  remains  is  for  each  assembly  in 
1999  to  ratify  the  decision. 

The  private  parliamentary  bill,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  trust  and  prop- 
erty matters,  is  proceeding  slowly  and  therefore  the  unifying  assembly  will  not  be  held 
until  1 April  2000  when  the  new  United  Reformed  Church  will  begin  its  life.  Thanks 
be  to  God. 

Correspondents:  Rev.  John  Arthur,  General  Secretary,  Congregational  Union  of  Scot- 
land, RO.  Box  189,  Glasgow  GI  2BX,  Scotland,  and  Rev.  Anthony  Burnham,  General 
Secretary,  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  86  Tavistock  Place, 
WC1H  9RT,  United  Kingdom,  tel.  +44.171  916.8645,  fax  +44.171  916.1928. 


United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom;  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom 

SHEILA  MAXEY 

Although  the  Methodist/United  Reformed  Church  (URC)  liaison  committee  con- 
tinues to  try  to  oil  the  wheels  for  locally  united  churches,  and  in  autumn  1998  produced 
a pack  of  advice  entitled  How  to  Make  it  Work,  there  is  little  pressure  from  either 
church  (apart  from  the  locally  united  churches  and  areas)  for  closer  union.  The  finan- 
cial arrangements  in  joint  churches  and  the  different  practice  and  ecclesiology  with 
regard  to  ministerial  vacancies  continue  to  cause  some  friction,  and  the  liaison  com- 
mittee has  offered  a possible  model  for  the  first  and  is  working  on  an  agreed  paper  on 
the  second.  The  liaison  committee  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a URC 
provincial  moderator  and  a Methodist  district  chairman. 

This  relationship  is,  for  both  churches,  part  of  a complex  web  of  ecumenical  rela- 
tionships. Both  churches  explore  many  of  the  issues  of  local  ecumenical  partnerships 
through  the  multilateral  forum  of  the  group  for  local  unity  of  Churches  Together  in 
England.  They  tackle  the  theological  issues  through  the  theology  and  unity  group  of 
CTE. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  involved  in  formal  conversations  with  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  the  URC  sends  two  ecumenical  participants.  All  three  churches 
meet  for  informal  conversations  that  are  related  to  the  formal  ones.  The  URC  expects 
to  unite  with  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  on  1 April  2000.  Both  churches  are 
seriously  committed  to  the  Scottish  Church  initiative  for  union  and  are  signatories  to 
the  Welsh  covenant,  which  is  currently  seeking  to  be  able  to  appoint  an  ecumenical 
bishop. 
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The  bilateral  relationship  between  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  URC,  important  as  it 
is,  is  only  one  part  of  the  kaleidoscope  that  is  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  UK  today. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Sheila  Maxey,  Secretary  for  Ecumenical  Relations,  United 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Chair  of  the  Methodist/United  Reformed 
Church  Liaison  Committee,  86  Tavistock  Place,  London  WC1H  9RT,  UK,  tel.  +44.171 
916.20.20,  direct  020.79.16.86.52,  international +44.2079.16.86.52,  fax +44.171 
916.2021, 

e-mail  sheila.maxey@urc.org.uk  and  ecumenical@urc.org.uk 

The  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  other  churches  in  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe 

PAUL  AVIS 

In  its  ecumenical  work  the  Church  of  England  has  followed  a policy  of  unity  by 
stages.  The  ultimate  goal,  reaffirmed  by  the  1998  Lambeth  conference  of  all  Anglican 
bishops,  is  full  visible  unity.  In  harmony  with  the  tradition  of  Faith  and  Order,  we 
understand  this  to  mean  all  in  each  place  (every  local  church  led  by  its  bishop)  in  spir- 
itual and  structural  communion  and  unity  with  all  in  every  place  (all  other  local 
churches,  led  by  their  bishops).  This  view  of  full  visible  unity  entails  several  aspects: 
a shared  faith,  mutual  acceptance  of  members,  interchangeability  of  ministers,  com- 
mon structures  of  conciliarity,  and  a single  focus  of  oversight  in  the  bishop.  A com- 
mitment between  the  Church  of  England  and  another  church  to  work  together  towards 
full  visible  unity  is  grounded  in  a shared  view  of  what  visible  unity  entails.  Our  ecu- 
menical conversations  therefore  normally  begin  by  asking  what  we  agree  in  faith, 
including  our  view  of  visible  unity. 

The  Church  of  England  does  not  expect  to  attain  the  goal  of  full  visible  unity  with 
any  church  in  one  leap.  The  method  of  unity  by  stages  has  a long  history.  Even  the 
Anglican-Methodist  scheme  of  the  1960s  envisaged  a two-stage  process.  The  Meissen 
Agreement  (1992)  with  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD)  also  assumes  a 
staged  approach.  It  involves  mutual  acknowledgment  as  true  and  apostolic  churches, 
with  true  and  apostolic  ministries,  coupled  with  a mutual  commitment  to  work  towards 
full  visible  unity.  In  other  words,  it  presupposes  that  full  visible  unity  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  For  the  Church  of  England,  as  for  the  Anglican  communion  generally  (as  the 
Chicago-Lambeth  Quadrilateral  makes  clear),  the  ministry  of  bishops  in  continuity  and 
communion  across  time  and  space  (an  expression  of  apostolicity  and  of  catholicity)  is 
necessary  for  full  visible  unity,  because  the  bishop  is  seen  as  a focus  of  unity.  The  same 
theological  pattern  is  seen  in  the  Fetter  Lane  Agreement  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Moravian  Church  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  the  other. 

Strictly  speaking  the  Church  of  England  is  not  engaged  in  unity  negotiations  with 
any  other  church.  Through  the  Anglican/Roman  Catholic  International  Commission 
(ARCIC)  the  Church  of  England,  together  with  the  other  churches  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  is  involved  in  theological  dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
dialogue  has  as  its  goal  the  restoration  of  full  visible  unity  between  the  two  commun- 
ions. By  the  same  token,  the  Church  of  England  is  engaged  in  dialogue  with  the  Ortho- 
dox churches.  Neither  of  these  conversations,  however,  are  unity  negotiations;  and  in 
them  the  Church  of  England  is  one  church  or  province  among  many. 
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The  Porvoo  Agreement  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  churches  and  the 
Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches  is  not  regarded  as  an  ecumenical  matter  any 
more,  since  the  churches  concerned  have  entered  into  full  communion  and  are  as 
united  as  they  can  be  given  that  they  are  national  churches,  geographically  distinct  and 
speaking  different  languages.  The  further  development  of  the  Porvoo  communion  is  a 
way  of  realizing  the  full  potential  of  existing  unity. 

There  are  no  schemes  currently  under  consideration  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
uniting  the  Church  of  England  with  another  church.  However,  the  Church  of  England 
is  certainly  engaged  in  unity  conversations  that  seek  to  bring  about  concrete  steps  on 
the  road  to  full  visible  unity. 

The  formal  conversations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist 
Church  began  in  February  1999.  These  follow  the  successful  informal  conversations 
which  resulted  in  the  report  “Commitment  to  Mission  and  Unity”  (1996).  The  general 
synod  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Conference  respectively  agreed  to 
enter  formal  conversations  with  an  agenda  that  was  realistic,  achievable  and  deserving 
of  priority.  The  approach  was  cautious  and  realistic.  The  formal  conversations  have 
been  given  the  task  of  drawing  up  an  agreed  statement,  on  the  model  of  Meissen,  Por- 
voo and  Fetter  Lane,  which  will  include  a shared  understanding  of  the  nature  of  visible 
unity.  On  this  basis,  the  conversations  will  proceed  to  draft  mutual  acknowledgments 
and  commitments.  The  theological  work  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  a wide  range  of  ini- 
tiatives in  practical  cooperation  in  fellowship,  including  some  exercise  of  joint  over- 
sight between  bishops  and  their  Methodist  counterparts.  No  timetable  has  been  set  but 
the  conversations  are  expected  to  take  several  years.  They  will  build  on  the  work  of  the 
informal  conversations,  but  will  take  nothing  “as  read”. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  the  group  hopes  to  be  able  to  present  a proposal  to  the  two 
churches  that,  if  accepted,  will  bring  about  a new  relationship  of  mutual  acknowledg- 
ment and  mutual  commitment  between  them.  This  new  situation  will  provide  a “level 
playing  field”  in  which  the  Church  of  England  formally  recognizes  a major  Free 
Church  in  England  as  a sister  church  (though  there  is  a significant  precedent  in  the  Fet- 
ter Lane  Agreement  with  the  Moravian  Church).  On  this  basis,  they  will  consider  what 
the  next  steps  should  be.  The  two  churches  certainly  see  their  future  together. 

There  is  another  set  of  informal  conversations,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  is 
in  partnership  not  only  with  the  Methodist  Church  but  also  with  the  United  Reformed 
Church  (URC).  These  conversations  had  their  first  meeting  in  spring  1999.  Recent 
informal  bilateral  conversations  with  the  URC  suggested  that  there  was  considerable 
common  ground  between  them  and  the  Church  of  England,  but  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enter  into  formal  conversations  at  the  present  time.  The  current  informal  trilat- 
eral conversations  provide  a means  of  interaction  between  the  URC  and  the  formal 
conversations.  Like  two  cogs,  these  conversations  retain  their  separate  existence  but 
mesh  with  one  another.  The  progress  of  the  formal  conversations  can  be  tested 
obliquely  on  the  URC,  while  the  URC’s  insights  and  challenges  can  be  fed  into  the  for- 
mal conversations,  also  obliquely.  Both  sets  of  conversations  have  agreed  to  a common 
pool  of  resources  and  a common  circle  of  confidentiality. 

Also  on  the  home  front,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  engaged  in  informal  conversations  since  1992.  These  are  of  an 
exploratory  nature  and  have  reflected  on  our  respective  histories  and  our  perceptions 
of  them.  The  conversations  have  also  studied  the  agreed  baptismal  policies  between 
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Baptists  and  Methodists  and  United  Reformed  respectively  in  Britain.  The  conversa- 
tions will  proceed  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  a similar  agreed  baptismal  policy 
between  the  Baptist  Union  and  the  Church  of  England. 

The  relationship  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  EKD  - expressed 
through  the  Meissen  Agreement  - is  still  developing.  A series  of  theological  confer- 
ences (most  recently  in  February  1999)  have  continued  to  wrestle  with  outstanding 
areas  that  need  to  be  resolved  before  the  two  partner  churches  can  move  into  full  visi- 
ble unity.  For  Anglicans  these  issues  centre  on  the  nature  of  visible  unity  and  the  min- 
istry of  bishops  as  a focus  of  unity  and  continuity. 

On  the  same  pattern  as  Meissen  and  Fetter  Fane,  a dialogue  with  the  French 
Futheran  and  Reformed  churches  has  recently  been  concluded  with  the  British  and 
Irish  Anglican  churches.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  draft  agreement  (the  Reuilly  com- 
mon statement)  is  about  to  be  published  in  the  English  edition  under  the  title  Called  to 
Witness  and  Service , and  will  go  to  the  Church  of  England’s  general  synod  in  Novem- 
ber 1999.  The  agreement  provides  for  mutual  acknowledgment  and  mutual  commit- 
ment on  the  way  to  full  visible  unity. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  policy  followed  by  the  Church  of  England  in  recent 
years,  of  all-round  and  every-level  ecumenism,  means  that  agreements  with  various 
partners  are  “stored  in  the  bank”  for  possible  future  use.  The  truth  is  that  a range  of 
agreements  now  lies  on  the  table  and  on  the  agenda.  Each  one  is  actively  supported  and 
serviced  and  is  in  a process  of  development  in  the  search  for  the  full  visible  unity  of 
Christ’s  church. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Prebendary  Dr  Paul  Avis,  General  Secretary,  Council  for  Christ- 
ian Unity  (The  Church  of  England/ Archbishops’  Council),  Church  House,  Great  Smith 
Street,  London  SW1P  3NZ,  UK,  tel.  +44.171  898.1470,  fax  +44.171  898.1483,  e-mail 
paul.avis@ccu.c-of-e.org.uk 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

CONSULTATION  ON  CHURCH  UNION:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church;  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ); 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Episcopal  Church;  International  Council  of 
Community  Churches;  Presbyterian  Church  (USA);  United  Church  of  Christ;  United 
Methodist  Church 

MICHAEL  KINNAMON 

There  are  promising  new  developments  to  report  from  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union  (COCU),  a nearly  forty-year-long  effort  to  bring  about  visible  unity  among  the 
nine  US  denominations  listed  above. 

In  1988,  COCU’s  17th  plenary  approved  the  document  “Churches  in  Covenant 
Communion”  as  a plan  for  the  formation  of  a substantive,  covenantal  relationship 
among  the  churches,  and  commended  it  to  them  for  official  action.  Eight  of  the  denom- 
inations approved  the  text  and  declared  their  willingness  to  enter  into  a new  relation- 
ship of  “covenant  communion”.  The  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  approved  the  pro- 
posal in  its  general  assembly,  but  that  church’s  presbyteries  subsequently  rejected 
necessary  constitutional  changes  concerning  the  ministry  of  oversight.  Meanwhile,  the 
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Episcopal  Church  indicated  that  it  was  not  ready  to  enter  covenant  communion  and 
expressed  a number  of  reservations  about  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”  and 
the  Consultation’s  foundational  theological  document,  The  COCU  Consensus. 

Against  this  backdrop,  representatives  of  the  churches  met  in  January  1999  for 
COCU’s  first  plenary  in  ten  years.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a recommen- 
dation that  the  participating  churches  “enter  into  a new  relationship  to  be  called 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  and  that  they  together  inaugurate  this  new  relationship 
through  public  declaration  and  liturgical  celebration  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity  in  the  year  2002”.  This  new  relationship,  said  the  plenary,  should 
include  a mutual  recognition  of  ministry  but  not  yet  the  full  mutual  reconciliation  of 
ministry  envisioned  in  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”.  The  recommendation 
reflected  a desire,  felt  strongly  in  the  plenary,  to  show  visible  signs  of  progress,  even 
as  the  churches  continue  to  wrestle  with  divisive  issues.  This  new  relationship,  accord- 
ing to  the  final  report, 

is  not  structural  consolidation  but  a unity  in  diversity  among  churches  that,  though  many, 
understand  themselves  to  be  one  community  in  Christ.  From  the  moment  of  inauguration, 
the  life  of  these  churches  will  be  visibly  intertwined  as  never  before.  From  the  moment  of 
inauguration,  their  relationship,  with  God’s  help,  will  not  be  one  of  friendly  co-existence 
and  consultation  but  of  binding  community  that  actively  embodies  the  love  of  Christ  which 
ties  them  to  one  another. 

The  report  identifies  nine  marks  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ: 

• mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as  authentic  expressions  of  the  one  church  of 
Jesus  Christ; 

• mutual  recognition  of  members  in  one  baptism; 

• mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministry  (which  means  “that  the  participating 
churches  will  publicly  recognize  that  one  another’s  ordained  ministries  are  given 
by  God  as  instruments  of  God’s  grace,  that  these  ministries  seek  to  be  faithful  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  these  ministries  possess  not  only  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit 
but  also  Christ’s  commission  through  his  body,  the  church”); 

• mutual  recognition  that  each  affirms  the  apostolic  faith  of  scripture  and  Tradition 
which  is  expressed  in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  and  that  each  seeks  to  give 
witness  to  the  apostolic  faith  in  its  life  and  mission; 

• provision  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  together  with  “intentional  regularity”; 

• engagement  together  in  Christ’s  mission  on  a regular  and  intentional  basis,  espe- 
cially a shared  mission  to  combat  racism; 

• intentional  commitment  to  promote  “unity  with  wholeness”  and  to  oppose  all  mar- 
ginalization and  exclusion  in  church  and  society  based  on  such  things  as  race,  gen- 
der, forms  of  disability,  sexual  orientation  and  class; 

• an  ongoing  process  of  theological  dialogue,  especially  regarding  the  churches’ 
understanding  of  racism  and  the  question  of  ministerial  reconciliation;  and 

• “appropriate  structures  of  accountability”  and  appropriate  means  for  consultation 
and  decision-making. 

Four  comments  giving  flesh  to  the  proposal 

1.  The  report  calls  for  dialogue  aimed  at  realizing  full  reconciliation  of  ministry  by 
the  year  2007.  (Reconciliation  of  ministry  is  defined  in  earlier  documents  as  actions 
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whereby  “the  ordained  ministries  of  each  covenanting  church  become  one  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  relation  to  all”  such  that  “the  ministry  of  one  may  function,  whenever 
invited,  as  a ministry  to  all”.)  The  Episcopal  Church  delegation  voted  in  favour  of  the 
report,  with  its  recommendation  to  inaugurate  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  but  with  a 
clearly  stated  caveat:  it  cannot  with  integrity  enter  such  a relationship,  which  includes 
the  mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministry,  unless  it  has  assurance  that  future  recon- 
ciliation will  include  bishops  in  historic  succession  and  a common  and  fully-inter- 
changeable  threefold  ministry.  But  this,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  issue  causing  prob- 
lems for  the  Presbyterians.  Conversations  are  currently  underway  aimed  at  resolving 
this  impasse  in  order  that  all  nine  churches  can  proceed  together  with  the  inauguration 
of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  in  January  of  2002. 

2.  COCU’s  special  significance  is  that  it  includes  three  predominantly  African- 
American  denominations  and  thus  challenges  the  colour  barrier  that  has  long  divided 
Christianity  in  the  United  States.  Along  with  the  basic  report,  COCU’s  18th  plenary 
also  approved  “A  Call  to  Christian  Commitment  and  Action  to  Combat  Racism”.  Del- 
egates clearly  hoped  that  the  inauguration  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  would 
advance  the  fight  against  “white  skin  colour  privilege”.  “There  can  be  no  authentic 
Christian  community  in  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ”,  said  the  plenary,  “if,  by  their 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  unjust  gains  granted  by  an  unjust  system,  white  mem- 
bers of  the  community  continue  their  tacit  complicity  with  this  unjust  social  order  that 
denies  the  fullness  of  life  to  black  members  of  the  community.” 

3.  The  earlier  document,  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  “covenanting  councils”  to  oversee  local  and  regional  implementation 
of  covenant  communion.  Several  of  the  churches  expressed  concern,  however,  that  this 
would  be  “setting  up  a new  level  of  bureaucracy”  at  a time  when  church  bureaucracy 
in  general  is  under  fire.  Therefore  the  new  recommendation  calls  simply  for  appro- 
priate structures  of  accountability,  noting  that  these  must  be  visible,  inclusive,  and 
“flexible  and  adapted  to  local  circumstances”. 

4.  Delegates  to  the  plenary  meeting  obviously  hoped  that  the  framework  of 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  will  enable  other  churches  to  join  this  ongoing  effort 
to  realize  some  form  of  visible  unity.  For  example,  might  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  which  have  been  offi- 
cial observer-participants  for  a number  of  years,  find  the  new  recommendation  attrac- 
tive? 

The  Rev.  Daniell  Hamby  was  COCU’s  general  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  last 
church  union  survey.  Rev.  Hamby,  having  served  the  Consultation  faithfully  and  effec- 
tively, resigned  in  mid- 1998  in  order  to  return  to  parish  ministry.  Rev.  Lewis  Lancaster 
served  then  as  interim  general  secretary  through  the  1 8th  plenary  and  until  August  of 
this  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Michael  Kinnamon  (general  secretary)  and  the 
Rev.  Gordon  White  (associate  general  secretary),  both  of  whom  are  serving  on  a part- 
time  basis.  The  new  address  for  COCU  is  below. 

Correspondent:  Dr  Michael  Kinnamon,  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  Highland  Sta- 
tion, P.O.  Box  2143,  Lowell,  MA  01851,  USA. 
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ECUMENICAL  PARTNERSHIP  between  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
and  the  United  Church  of  Christ 

ROBERT  WELSH 

In  the  1994-96  survey  of  church  union  negotiations,  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr,  presented 
an  extensive  review  and  analysis  of  the  bilateral  unity  conversations  between  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  This  report 
will  offer  a brief  summary  of  the  major  activities  and  directions  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  three  years  (1996-99),  and  will  point  to  future  initiatives  that  offer  prom- 
ise for  expanding  and  deepening  this  bilateral  relationship  in  the  wider  context  of  our 
ecumenical  life  and  witness  as  Disciples  and  the  UCC. 

The  nature  of  the  partnership 

The  basic  model  of  our  ecumenical  partnership  is  that  of  “full  communion”  which 
seeks  to  give  expression  to  our  oneness  as  churches  in  the  four  areas  of  faith,  sacra- 
ments, ministry  and  mission.  These  four  elements  provide  the  overall  framework  and 
direction  for  this  bilateral  relationship  which  sees  itself  taking  place  within,  and  mak- 
ing a contribution  to,  the  wider  nine-communion  Consultation  on  Church  Union. 

The  focus  of  the  partnership’s  life 

From  its  beginning  in  1993,  when  the  relationship  was  voted  by  common  actions  of 
the  Disciples  general  assembly  and  the  UCC  general  synod,  there  has  been  the  com- 
mitment to  locate  the  life  and  meaning  of  the  ecumenical  partnership  in  local  contexts 
and  regional  developments,  rather  than  a “top-down”  process.  In  fact,  the  national 
“partnership  committee”  dissolved  itself  in  1996  after  issuing  a final  report  to  both 
churches  calling  for  leaders  in  both  denominations  to  monitor,  assess  and  build  upon  the 
work  and  developments  taking  place  throughout  the  life  of  the  churches  in  congrega- 
tions, regions  and  conferences,  and  between  various  general/national  programme  units. 

Major  areas  of  work 

Beyond  a host  of  local  “partnership  initiatives”  - including  everything  from  joint 
worship  events,  to  common  mission  projects  and  vacation  church  schools,  to  shared 
pastoral  calls  in  smaller  congregations  - two  major  areas  of  work  have  continued  to 
develop  in  our  common  life  and  witness  at  the  national  “level”.  The  first  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  merger  of  our  overseas  mission  boards  and  staffing,  reported  on  in  the  pre- 
vious church  union  survey.  Both  denominations  now  function  with  a single  common 
board  of  global  ministries  and  all  missionary  appointments  are  made  in  common.  The 
significance  of  this  action  impacts  not  only  our  understanding  of  unity  here  in  the  US, 
but  makes  a valuable  witness  to  church  partners  and  contacts  overseas.  Second,  work 
has  continued  and  reached  the  point  of  assembly/synod  action  in  1997  in  the  mutual 
reconciliation  of  our  ordained  ministries.  This  action  has  both  practical  implications  for 
those  seeking  ministerial  standing  in  both  communions  and  the  possibility  for  a “call” 
to  the  partner  church’s  ministerial  location  system  and,  perhaps  significantly,  theologi- 
cal understandings  around  the  nature  of  ministry  and  the  “recognition/reconciliation  of 
ministries”  issue  that  is  present  in  so  many  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations. 

New  initiatives  and  challenges 

1.  In  1998,  top  leaders  in  both  the  Disciples’  general  cabinet  and  the  UCC’s 
national  executives  met  together  for  a two-day  gathering  to  get  reacquainted  and  to 
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share  an  update  on  perspectives  on  their  experience  of  partnership  work  at  the  national 
level.  While  the  meeting  was  positive  and  new  relationships  were  established  (such  a 
gathering  had  not  taken  place  for  several  years  as  both  churches  have  been  in  a major 
time  of  transition  in  general/national  positions  of  leadership),  both  churches  felt  that 
not  much  could  be  or  should  be  initiated  until  the  major  restructuring  of  the  UCC  was 
completed  in  1999-2000.  It  was  difficult  even  to  know  with  whom  one  would  “part- 
ner” for  the  future.  Also,  with  the  retirement  of  Paul  Crow  as  ecumenical  officer  for  the 
Disciples  at  the  end  of  1998,  it  was  felt  that  new  leadership  in  that  important  office 
would  need  to  help  set  priorities  for  the  future  if  there  were  to  be  integrity  to  the 
process.  This  gathering  underscored  for  both  denominations  the  critical  role  of  leader- 
ship that  individuals  play,  and  that  relationships  carry,  in  the  ecumenical  life  and  pro- 
gramming of  our  churches. 

2.  In  April  1999  a meeting  took  place  between  representatives  of  the  Disciples’ 
Council  on  Christian  Unity  and  the  UCC  Council  for  Ecumenism  (similar  bodies  in  the 
two  churches  that  act  as  the  “ecumenical  office”  in  each)  to  look  to  the  future.  This 
group  called  for  a common  meeting  of  the  two  bodies  in  April  2000  to  ask  together  the 
question  of  direction  for  the  partnership,  based  upon  local  and  regional  input  and  eval- 
uation, and  how  it  might  serve  the  wider  ecumenical  movement  in  the  US,  for  exam- 
ple around  the  new  COCU  proposal,  the  Common  Agreement  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  (in  which  the  UCC  is  a full  partner),  and  so  on.  The  “growing  web  of 
ecumenical  relationships”  needs  to  be  looked  at  as  the  context  for  our  work  and  part- 
nership in  the  future.  Persons  in  both  churches  are  asking  about  the  relationship 
between  the  various  initiatives  and  agreements,  and  their  life  locally. 

3.  As  in  1993,  the  two  denominations  will  be  holding  a “Common  Gathering”  of 
our  Disciples  general  assembly  and  UCC  general  synod  in  Kansas  City  in  July  2001. 
Planning  for  that  event  is  already  underway.  The  challenge  to  this  second  such  gather- 
ing - which  will  bring  together  some  8000  Disciples  and  3000  UCCs  - is  how  to 
engage  each  other  in  our  business  and  programming,  and  not  simply  to  come  together 
in  occasions  of  common  worship,  as  we  had  done  in  1993  in  St  Louis.  There  is  a com- 
mitment to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  common  as  a sign  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
hopefully  to  the  wider  society,  of  the  meaning  of  reconciliation  and  unity  in  a broken 
and  divided  world. 

4.  This  ecumenical  partnership,  as  well  as  the  proposal  being  presented  to  the 
churches  in  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  offers  a new  model  for  Christian  Unity 
that  finds  at  its  heart  a call  for  relationship.  It  is  an  approach  to  church  union  that  is 
relational,  not  simply  organizational  or  institutional.  The  beginning  point  is  not  devel- 
oping a plan  of  union,  but  rather  discovering  together  God’s  call  to  mission  as  a com- 
munity of  difference  and  diversity:  looking  to  the  world  together , not  focusing  upon 
each  other.  If  this  can  be  achieved,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Disciples-UCC  Ecumenical 
Partnership  that  it  can  make  a significant  contribution  to  understanding  how  a bilateral 
relationship  can  serve  efforts  at  church  union  in  both  experience  and  understanding. 

Contact  persons:  Rev.  Dr  Robert  K.  Welsh,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  P.O.  Box 
1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206,  USA,  tel.  +1.317  635.3100,  fax  +1.317  634.5405, 
e-mail  robert.welsh@ecunet.org;  and  Rev.  John  Thomas,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
700  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH  44115-1110,  USA,  tel.  +1.216  736.2222, 
fax +1.216  736.2120. 
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